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In American educational circles today, one finds growing 
emphasis upon mental hygiene in the classroom. Teachers are 
increasingly aware of the fact that children have certain funda- 
mental emotional needs and that the cause of present conduct 
may lie in the frustration of these needs. More and more they 
realize, too, that patterns of behavior are laid down very early 
in life and that many of the conflicts revealed in the classroom 
have their origin in early childhood. Teachers are also being 
encouraged to interpret behavior not in terms of absolutes, but 
in terms of what the child is revealing about his inner self. And 
with increasing awareness of the causes of behavior go a differ- 
ent attitude toward the child and a more wholesome treatment 
of his personality problems. 

While these ideas seem commonplace to many of us now, they 
owe at least part of their origin to a doctrine which was revolu- 
tionary to the world of the early part of the Twentieth Century— 
the doctrine of Freudism. The story of the reception of Freudism 
from violent rejection to unquestioned use of Freudism termi- 
nology and widespread acceptance of Freudian concepts is a long 
and stormy one. It is presented here because it illustrates cer- 
tain psychological and sociological principles with regard to the 
reception of new ideas. Because the story is a long one, the 
reception of Freudism in the United States from 1900 to 1925 
only will be considered. 
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MAJOR TENETS OF FREUDISM 


It might be well at this point to review briefly what some of 
major tenets of Freudism are, at the same time recognizing the 
danger of the over-simplification involved in trying to put Freud 
into a nutshell. Briefly, as a result of his initial experience with 
Jung in 1893, Freud had become interested in the part played by 
dreams and by the unconscious in human behavior, and during 
the course of many years of clinical experience postulated the 
theory that every child brings into the world an unorganized 
mentality called the Id whose aim is to gratify all its needs. 
The Id gradually becomes modified by the force of environment 
into the Ego, which, because of its knowledge of the environ- 
ment, attempts to curb the Id. This conflict frequently results 
in a neurosis, particularly since the Libido comprising all the 
impulses which deal with love in the broad sense, resides in the 
Ego. These sex instincts, according to Freud, are the strongest 
of all human instincts, and suffer most from repression in our 
society. 

Another important hypothesis in Freudian psychology is that 
every nervous ailment can be traced back beyond childhood, 
sometimes beyond infancy even, to embryonic life. Through 
free association in psychoanalysis or a study of dreams, we can 
trace back our repressed desires in the unconscious and penetrate 
their disguises. Once we have traced these repressions we can 
guide them into harmless channels. Freud also elaborated on 
the development of the Libido; he showed how first it was 
directed upon itself, next transferred to the mother (resulting in 
the Oedipus complex if it became fixed in this stage) and next 
to the opposite sex. He pointed out the many forms infantile 
sexuality may take, and showed how important in psychoanalysis 
these are.! In his own words: “‘ The theories of resistance and of 
repression, of the unconscious, of the aetiological significance of 
the sexual life, and of the importance of infantile experiences— 
these form the principal constituents of the theoretical structure 
of psychoanalysis.’’? 





1 Freud, Sigmund, Basic Writings, New York: Modern Library, 1938. 
2 Freud, Sigmund, Autobiography, New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
1935, p. 76. 
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SOCIAL SCENE—EARLY 1900’s 


These were the ideas, then, that were to be projected upon the 
social scene of the early 1900’s. This was a time when there 
were many changes taking place in American life; the new indus- 
trialization and urbanization of our culture were creating tremen- 
dous economic, social, and political problems, and this period 
was characterized by an immense zeal for reform. Writers for 
American newspapers and magazines—‘ muckrakers’ as they were 
called—conscientiously exposed corruption in business and in 
politics, and through their exposure of such rackets as that of 
the packing-house, were able to inaugurate reforms beneficial to 
the consumer. Family life, too, was changing. Women were 
entering commercial life; they were spending less time in the 
home, and were concerning themselves more and more with 
social problems, or so the programs of women’s clubs would seem 
to indicate. 

American ideas about human nature, however, were under- 
going no great radical change. The novelists were concerned 
chiefly with historical fiction, rural novels, or the sociological 
story, emphasizing quick action and a romantic setting, or else 
an attack on current problems. David Harum, Richard Carvel, 
and Janice Meredith were popular, and even the American realists 
dealt primarily with political and social corruption rather than 
with problems of individual morality. The old moral code pre- 
vailed, with women in the réle of guardians of morality. Digres- 
sions might be permitted to men, but only with a certain kind 
of woman. There was general disapproval of ‘sex’ and a stress 
on the romantic conception of love—the kind Tennyson portrays 
in his Idylls of the King. In 1900 Theodore Dreiser’s Sister Carrie 
was rejected by Harper and Brothers, and finally was accepted 
by another publisher only to appear in plain covers unadvertised 
and unheralded. Poetry and the drama reflected primarily the 
romantic tendency—an escape probably from the economic con- 
flicts of the times. In psychology, the field most pertinent to us, 
emphasis was being placed upon testing techniques, and on the | 
physiological basis of behavior.* It was upon this society with 





3 Faulkner, Harold, American Political and Social History, New York: F.S. 
Crofts and Co., 1938. 
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its belief in the essential goodness of man, with its Victorian 
prudish notions, that Freudian ideas with its emphasis on sex 
(and hence on evil) were to fall. 


AMERICA’S INTRODUCTION TO FREUDISM 


While the years 1900 to 1925 have been designated as the span 
of time to be covered by this study, it has been difficult to find 
any mention of Freud during the first eight years of this period. 
Although there is some indication of an awareness of Freud as 
evidenced by such a remark as William James’s that he was 
“aware of Freud in 1893,’ the leading psychologists in the 
country showed no recognition of the startling work being done 
in psychoanalysis abroad. Freud’s first book with Breuer in 
1895, Studies in Hysteria, called forth no comment in America, 
nor did writings on related subjects during the next fifteen years 
show any cognizance of his discoveries. J. J. Jastrow, of the 
University of Wisconsin, in his book, The Subconscious, pub- 
lished in 1906, discussed the theory of the subliminal self with 
no mention of Freud, nor did reviews by John B. Watson® or 
James R. Angell® criticize it in the light of the new evidence 
being presented on the other side of the Atlantic. C. K. Clarke, 
writing an article on psychiatric clinics of Germany’ for the 
American Journal of Insanity in 1908 omitted any reference to 
Freud or his followers. That the idea of the subconscious was 
beginning to worry psychologists, however, was evidenced by 
Hugo Munsterburg, Professor of Psychology at Harvard, who 
wrote a vigorous denial of the existence of the subconscious, 
giving a physiological explanation for the reproduction of names, 
etc., into the conscious, asserting it was simply a matter of con- 


necting paths.® 





4 Jelliffe, Smith Ely, “Sigmund Freud and Psychiatry,’’ American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 15, 1939. 

5’ Watson, John B., Review of The Subconscious by J. H. Jastrow, American 
Journal of Sociology, 12, page 558-561, 1906-1907. 

6 Angell, James R.., ‘‘In the Realm of the Subconscious” Dial, 41, 106-109, 
September 1, 1906. 

7 Clarke, C. K., ‘Notes on Some Psychiatric Clinics of German,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Insanity, 65, 357-376, 1908-1909. 

8 Author not given, ‘‘A Psychologist’s Denial of the Existence of the Sub- 
conscious,’ Current Literature, 47, 206-208, August, 1909. 
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To A. A. Brill must go the credit for being the first American 
champion of Freud in print. A New York physician interested 
in neuroses, he had gone abroad in 1907 and had studied under 
Freud. In 1908 he arranged to translate Freud’s works—Studies 
in Hysteria, The Interpretation of Dreams, The Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life, Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex, and Wit 
and Its Relation to the Unconscious. Smith Ely Jelliffe accepted 
the small volumes on neuroses and sex for a new monograph 
series put out by the Journal for Nervous and Mental Diseases 
Society, and Selected Papers on Hysteria and other Psychoneurosis, 
finally appeared in 1912, but no American publisher was willing 
to take the risk of publishing The Psychopathology of Everyday 
Life until 1914.° Brill’s first article on Freud appeared long 
before these translations were ready, however. In July, 1909, 
issue of The American Journal of Insanity, writing on “‘A Case 
of Schizophrenia,”’ Brill described the treatment of several cases 
by Freud by the psychoanalytical method, and referred to the 
“new and invaluable psychology of Freud.’’!® This journal in 
October of the same year published an article by Ernest Jones, 
of the University of Toronto, entitled, ‘“‘Psycho-analytic Notes 
on a Case of Hypomania”’ in which he gave accounts of cases 
treated by Freud, and stated, ‘‘The psycho-analytic methods 
developed by Freud in the past fifteen years have been singularly 
neglected by workers outside of German-speaking countries as 
illustrated by the fact that no psycho-analytic, carried out in any 
country, has up to the present been published.”’™ 

Meanwhile, another champion had appeared in the person of 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University; and at his invitation Freud 
delivered a series of five lectures at Clark in September, 1909, 
where, apparently, he was very well received. Indeed, to quote 
his own account: ‘‘We found, to our great astonishment, that 
the unprejudiced men of that small but respected pedogogic- 





® Brill, A. A., “Introduction and Development of Freud’s Work in the 
United States,’’ American Journal Soc., 15, November, 1939. 

10 Brill, A. A., ‘A Case of Schizophrenia,’’ American Journal of Insanity, 
66, 52-69, July, 1909. 

11 Jones, Ernest, ‘Psycho-analytic Notes on a Case of Hypomania,”’ 
American Journal of Insanity, 66, 203-218, October, 1909. 
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philosophical university, knew all the psycho-analytical writings 
and had honored them in their lectures to their students. Thus, 
even in prudish America, one could at least in academic circles, 
discuss freely and treat scientifically all those things that are 
regarded as offensive in life.”!* In true Freudian fashion, he 
attributed this freedom to the repression of the sex instinct, 
which intensifies interest in psychoanalysis! 

The repercussions of this visit were distinctly favorable. 
Although the lectures themselves did not appear in an American 
magazine until April of the following year, loyal champions of 
Freudism began to break forth in print. J.J. Putnam, Harvard 
neurologist, was won over during this period, and wrote ‘“ Per- 
sonal Impressions of Sigmund Freud and His Work, with Special 
Reference to His Recent Lectures at Clark University,” in which 
he decried the fact that Freud’s theories had been so long neg- 
lected, since they had a distinct message in dealing with the 
problem of adjustment to modern civilization.!* Ernest Jones 
wrote two articles appearing in the early part of 1910, both favor- 
able to Freud,'‘ and, as evidence of the growing interest, Rudolph 
Archer reviewed in July, most of Freud’s writings to date, end- 
ing with a plea for open-mindedness for this new school of 
psychology. 

The lay public (some of them) received its first written account 
of Freudism in two issues of Current Literature during 1911. Both 
articles were very favorable; one stated that this new doctrine 
would ‘‘go far to revolutionize all present psychological con- 
ceptions,’’!* and the other described ‘‘remarkable discoveries in 
the pathology of mental ills by the distinguished Dr. Freud of 
Vienna.’’!” 





12 Freud, Sigmund, Autobiography, p. 950. 

13 Putnam, J. J., “ Personal Impressions of Sigmund Freud and his Work,”’ 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1-26, December, 1909. 

14 Jones, Ernest, ‘‘The Oedipus-Complex as an Explanation of Hamlet’s 
Mystery,” American Journal Psy., Jan.1910. ‘‘Freud’s Theory of Dreams,”’ 
American Journal Psy., 21, 283-308, April, 1910. 

18 Archer, Rudolph, Recent Freudian Literature, 22, 408-443, July, 1911. 

16 Archer, Rudolph, ‘‘Freud’s Discovery of the Latest Chamber of the 
Soul,’ Current Literature, 50, 512-514, May, 1911. 

17‘*A Medical Report from a New Psychoanalysis World,” Current 
Literature, 50, 167-169, February, 1911. 
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THE OPPOSITION MARSHALS ITS FORCES 


It would appear, then, that up to the year 1913 Freud had a 
small number of ardent and vocal followers, and that, while oppo- 
sition to his doctrines was referred to in some articles, this oppo- 
sition did little or no writing. The year 1913 marked a change, 
however; the beginning of a storm which was to rage well into 
postwar World WarI years. The early participators in the con- 
troversy, as might be expected, were the professional groups— 
doctors, psychiatrists, psychologists—whose interests were closely 
allied to this new field. There were several factors to account 
for the diversity of opinions, and the violence of them. One was 
the resistance to change—which accompanies every new move- 
ment in our culture and can probably only be explained by a 
tendency to inertia on the part of human beings; another might 
be termed vested interests, the fear that this new doctrine might 
eventually undermine the older schools; and a third, perhaps 
most important factor, was the blow to conventional morality 
dealt by Freud’s treatment of sex. 

Paul Carus, writing in 1913 for the Monist, a magazine devoted 
to the philosophy of science, was among the first to voice his 
doubts of Freud. He believed that the mistake made by the 
psychoanalyst was in “generalizing the lower tendency so as to 
cover the highest efflorescence of mental life,” in other words, 
basing his whole psychology upon the erotic theory, and that 
“‘the success of the theory will last as long as the personality of 
the master holds the attention of the reading public.’”""® Haber- 
man was quoted in 1915 in an article entitled, ‘‘An American 
Expert’s Indictment of Dream Analysis as Humbug,” which self- 
explanatory title was followed in the same vein with statements 
such as this: ‘‘We must hold the entire ‘sex’ theory with its 
many ramifications as standing upon the same ground as the 
green cheese hypothesis of the composition of the moon.’’® 

Southard, Woodworth, and Franklin—three prominent psy- 
chologists—scathingly denounced Freudian practice in several 
issues of The Nation in 1916. Woodworth very cleverly attacked 





18 Carus, Paul, “Wrong Generalizations in Philosophy,’’ The Monist, 23, 


150-151, January, 1913. 
19 “An American Expert’s Indictment of Dream Analysis as Humbug,”’ 


Current Literature, 34-35, January, 1915. 
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the doctrine of free association by showing that by tracing back 
the words ‘Freudian principle’ one ended up with irregular sex 
relations, thereby proving that Freud, according to his own 
theory, was “giving expression to a deep-seated wish, repressed 
by force of circumstances, for a career of unbridled lust.’’”° 
C. Ladd Franklin was much more vehement. She related the 
case of a physician who practiced psychoanalysis, ‘‘who goes to 
work to discover whether his patients (they are most frequently 
young women) have symbolically married their fathers or not,”’ 
and quoted a Harvard professor, who ‘‘ when he discovered what 
was going on said: ‘ But this is a matter for the police court!’’’”! 

On the other side, there were just as vigorous defenders of 
Freudism. F. B. Holt in his book The Freudian Wish expressed 
the belief that the Freudian view of the will could be of real 
service to ethics.2?, Alfred Kuttner, long a champion of psycho- 
analysis, wrote several articles for New Republic in 1914 and 1915, 
in which he ably and favorably discussed different aspects of the 
new psychology, and in the first of which he optimistically called 
Otto Rank’s study of hero myths “‘the beginning of a change in 
the current attitude toward Freudian psychology.’”’ He com- 
mented to the effect that gross abuse of Freud was no longer 
considered altogether good form in neurological and psychological 
circles.** 


FREUDISM IS PRESENTED TO THE LAY PUBLIC 


The general public received its first presentation of these new 
doctrines in Good Housekeeping for February, 1915. Two char- 
acteristics of popularized Freudism are significant: first that psy- 
choanalysis was presented as a cure-all for mental and certain 
physical disorders, and, secondly, that early presentations were 
deleted of sex. The closest references in the first article were 





20 Woodworth, R. S., “Followers of Freud and Jung,”’ Nation, 103, 396 


October 26, 1916. 
21 Franklin, C. Ladd, “Freudian Doctrines,” Nation, 103, 373-374, 


October 18, 1916. 
22 Holt, F. B., The Freudian Wish, New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1915. 
23 Kuttner, Alfred, ‘‘The Freudian Theory,” New Republic, 2, 182-183, 
March 20, 1915. ‘A Note on Forgetting,’’ New Republic, 1, 15-17, Novem- 
ber 28, 1914. 
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rather ambiguous statements such as, ‘“‘Soon the doctor was 
tracing the blow—back—to the struggles of a child to adjust 
itself and conform its love-life to the compulsions of the society 
into which it was growing up,” and, again, ‘‘ Not all our thought 
impulses are as harmless and innocent as those I’ve suggested 
... . they may come up out of our deeper selves .... and 
suggest desires, the gratification of which would be highly agree- 
able, but which the morals of the community declare to be wrong, 
preposterous, unpermissible.’’*4 

This same author, in a subsequent issue of Good Housekeeping 
in 1915, gave a brief account of Freud’s study of dreams, and 
quite boldly quoted Freud: ‘‘ Every case of nervous invalidism 
not arising from a physical cause has its origin in some maladjust- 
ment of the sex life.’ He even referred to infantile sexuality 
and wound up with the sincere statement of his recognition of 
the “inadequacy of explanation, for it involves an intimate con- 
sideration of subjects perfectly legitimate and wholesome in them- 
selves, but which, because of their relationships and associations 
in public thought, are not material for discussion in a journal of 
this kind.’’*> Other writers, however, were not as daring, and as 
late as 1917, we find in the Ladies Home Journal such an enticing 
title as, ‘How We All Reveal Our Soul Secrets,’”’ dealing with 
the Freudian theory of forgetting, but with no mention of sex.” 


INFLUENCE OF CHANGES IN THE SOCIAL SCENE 


The trend toward more open discussion of sex, making popular 
presentation of Freudism possible (which in turn would help 
change further the current attitude toward sex) was speeded up 
by World War I, and gathered tremendous momentum in the 
years following. This period was characterized not only by great 
changes in political and economic life, but in manners and morals 
as well. A process already begun when war was declared, it was 
given tremendous impetus during the war by several factors: the 
prevailing eat-drink-and-be-merry philosophy, the development 





24 MacFarlane, Peter Clark, ‘‘ Diagnosis of Dreams,’’ Good Housekeeping, 
60, 125-133, February, 1915. 

25 Op. cit, 125-133. 

26 Tookey, John P., ‘‘How We All Reveal Our Soul Secrets,”’ Ladies Home 
Journal, 34, November, 1917, p. 97. 
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of a new code of morals by American soldiers in France, and the 
freedom of necessity granted to American women war-workers. 
With peace came the difficulty of adjustment and an attempt to 
find new values to fit a new way of life. An unmistakable trend 
toward a new philosophy of sex relations—a feeling that chastity 
and fidelity had been rated too highly was evident. Freudism, 
as interpreted for the public, taught new and disturbing things 
about life, advocated an uninhibited sex life, and encouraged the 
dogma that salvation lay in facing the facts of sex. This obses- 
sion with sex was revealed in the growth of ‘confession’ and ‘sex’ 
magazines, in the movies, and in the literature of the times. 
The flappers with their short skirts and rolled stockings, their 
cigarettes and flasks, their use of cosmetics, their abandon in 
dancing, seemed to typify the new spirit of the early 1920’s.”7 
With such fruitful soil, it was only natural that Freudism 
should flourish, and in turn should contribute to the revolt 
against the accepted American moral order. However, during 
this next period several changes must be noted in the reception 
of psychoanalysis. We have seen that this new doctrine was 
first accepted and promoted by a group of pioneers, and gener- 
ally ignored by the bulk of psychologists and doctors; that as 
these people recognized that Freudism was not going to die out 
in a day or even a year, but actually threatened established 
values, many began to oppose it, this opposition usually being 
on the grounds of Freudian over-emphasis of sex. Now by 1920, 
we find wider acceptance, but with many reservations of some 
of the tenets of Freudism, while earlier champions worked at 
refining and modifying the doctrine in the light of new evidence. 
G. Stanley Hall’s autobiography, Life and Confessions of a Psy- 
chologist, which appeared in 1923, declared that the advent of 
Freudism marked the greatest epoch in the history of our science, 
but went on to criticize Freud’s attempt to trace everything to 
one source.**> Three years earlier Henry James had edited Letters 
of William James, and his statement, written following Freud’s 
visit to Clark University: ‘‘I hope that Freud and his pupils will 
push their ideas to their utmost limits; they can’t fail to throw 





27 Allen, Frederick Lewis, Only Yesterday, New York: Harper and Bros., 


1931. 
*8 Hall, G. Stanley, Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, New York: 


Appleton and Co., 1923, p. 409. 
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light on human nature,” probably had some effect on the critics 
of Freud, and although James in his letter went on to call Freud, 
‘‘A man obsessed with fixed ideas,’ the general implication, 
that there was something to Freud which James had recognized 
as early as 1909, may have influenced some of the loyal followers 
of James. McDougall referred to his opening ‘‘the doors of aca- 
demic psychology just wide enough to admit some of the most 
fruitful conceptions of our time,’’*° but he, too, questioned Freud’s 
emphasis on sex. 


POPULARIZATION OF FREUDISM 


After World War I, however, another aspect entered into the 
picture. With the popularization of Freudism permissable 
because of the breakdown of traditional morality, together with 
the fact that Freudism had in it many elements of popular appeal 
(it catered to a natural curiosity about oneself and one could find 
in case studies experiences in common with one’s own) we find 
the practice of psychoanalysis being taken up by ‘quacks’ and 
amateurs—often with dire results. Many sincere and honest 
people in the professional group who might otherwise have 
accepted much of Freudism failed to distinguish between what 
was real and what was faked, and judged the whole of the new 
doctrine in the light of the evils they saw around them. The 
increase in sexual license, the extreme cases of mental disorder 
brought about by amateur psychoanalysts—these they tended to 
generalize on and so condemned the whole doctrine. Edward 
Cowles writing for Woman’s Home Companion in 1924 related 
the Frank’s murder case in Chicago to the dangerous prevalence 
of the habit of self-analysis, and decried the existing obsession 
with sex.*4, An eminent New York psychologist, in a symposium 
on psychoanalysis at St. Mark’s, called Freud’s interpretation of 
the unconscious ‘rotten’ and attributed to it many of the evils 
of society.*2, Maxwell Bodenheim criticized, in The Nation, the 


2° James, Henry, Letters of William James, Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1920, pp. 237-328. 

80 Ellis, Havelock, ‘“‘A Tribute to Freud,’’ Forum, 76, July, 1926, pp. 150- 
153. 

$1 Cowles, Edward Spencer, “Dangerous Currents,” Woman’s Home 

Companion, 51, November, 1924, p. 4. 

42 New York Times, “Symposium on Psychoanalysis at St. Mark’s,” 
May 5, 1924. 
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Freudian influence on literature to the effect that ‘‘novels have 
become mere recitals of one man’s affairs with different women,”’ 
and attributed its success to the fact that those who accepted it 
“‘were longing for a diagrammed excuse for their sensual admi- 
rations.’’** A prominent New York neurologist (unnamed) 
asserted in The New York Post that a recent suicide was directly 
caused by Freudian studies—that psychoanalytical theories had 
unhinged the suicide’s (a girl) mind.** The Saturday Evening 
Post in a particularly vicious satire attempted to show how the 
popularization of Freudism and its practice by amateurs was 
absurd*—a vicious satire because it made use of supposedly 
ignorant Negroes, leaving the reader with the impression that 
if Freudism appealed to the Negro, there must be something 
wrong with it. 

The controversy between intellectuals as to the merits of 
Freud was somewhat abated during this period, although there 
were occasional flareups such as the one reported in Forum for 
March, 1925. George Sylvester Viereck, in an article entitled, 
‘Is Psychoanalysis a Science?’’*, summarized Freudism briefly, 
and stressed the contributions of Freud to knowledge about 
ourselves. This was followed by Aldous Huxley’s Our Contem- 
porary Hocus-Pocus, a bitter, scathing denunciation of Freud in 
which he analyzed psychoanalysis to show that it has all the 
qualifications of a pseudo-science (‘‘one of the finest specimens 
ever devised’”’). He attributed its popularity to the fact that it 
required no special education, no remarkable intellect, and called 
Freud’s interpretations of dreams ‘obscene’*”—a denunciation 
rather difficult to explain when one considers Huxley’s novels! 

With the popularization of knowledge came vehement protests 
from the Church and particularly from the Catholic Church. 
The Catholic World in 1923 ran several articles sharply criticizing 





33 Bodenheim, Maxwell, ‘‘Psycholanalysis and American Fiction,’ The 
Nation, 114, July 7, 1922, pp. 683-684. 

34 New York Post, ‘‘ Young Student Commits Suicide,”’ January 4, 1922. 

38 Goodwin, Blanche, ‘‘ Expression and the Freudian Complex,”’ Saturday 
Evening Post, June 13, 1925, p. 70. 

36 Viereck, George Sylvester, “Is Psychoanalysis a Science?” Forum, 73, 


March, 1925, p. 302. 
37 Huxley, Aldous, Our Contemporary Hocus-Pocus. 
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Freudian doctrine for the application to normal minds of a 
method suitable only for the diseased and disordered, and even 
more strenuously objected to the usurpation by the psycho- 
analyst of the office of physician of the soul—an office reserved 
for the priest.** Another author pointed out the dangers to our 
morals from strict application of Freudism, and expressed his 
opinion that America suffered not from too much repression, but 
from too much self-indulgence. 

The battle, however, was won. By 1925, although his con- 
cepts continued to be refined and modified, Freud had achieved 
a definite standing in professional circles. He was making his 
influence felt not only in medicine, psychology, education, liter- 
ature, the drama and the arts, but such terms as ‘repressed 
desires,’ ‘complexes’ and ‘inhibitions’ had been added to the 
vocabulary of the average American. 


CONCLUSION 


This, then, is the story of how Freudian concepts were received 
in the United States in the first quarter of the Twentieth Century. 
It serves to illustrate the process of social change which might be 
summarized as follows: 


1) From time to time our areas of knowledge are disturbed 
by revolutionary discoveries. These discoveries are vigorously 
championed by a small group of interested people. Then the 
opposition begins to grow and out of this opposition a synthesis 
is reached in which the new system of thought in somewhat 
modified form is absorbed into the culture. 


2) The extent to which a new system of thought runs counter 
to prevailing moral notions determines in part the violence of the 
opposition. 


3) New modes of thinking owe their successful acceptance 
partly to cultural readiness. They will flourish if the times are 
ripe for their introduction. 





88 Bruehl, Charles, ‘‘Psychoanalysis,’’ The Catholic World, Feb. 1923, 
p. 577. 
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4) Professional journals serve as the first vehicle for the intro- 
duction of new systems of thought. So-called ‘high-brow’ maga- 
zines next took up the discussion, followed by popularized versions 
in magazines with a wider circulation. Popularized versions tend 
to emphasize the sensational. 


5) The process whereby ideas are disseminated to the general 
public may cover a span of many years. 








INTENSIVE CLASSES FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS* 


LESLIE J. BRIGGS 
The Ohio State University 


Teachers and psychologists have long been aware of the prob- 
lem of individual differences, in ability and background, among 
students. Unfortunately, most special educational provisions 
have been for the ‘slow’ student rather than the superior, whose 
potential contributions to society are much greater. However, 
a few trials of special intensive classes designed to meet the needs 
of outstandingly able students have been reported.t This paper 
describes two further efforts in this direction: (1) the accelerate 
seminar, a special intensive class for superior students, and (2) 
the Proficiency Study Group, an extremely intensive plan for 
students of exceptionally high ability. The procedures used 
would seem especially needed now for capable veterans who are 
eager to complete their education with the least possible delay, 
and more generally for superior students. They might be of 
great value as means for expediting technological training of per- 
sonnel in the event of another national emergency. 


SELECTION AND PROCEDURES 


At Ohio State University, about three hundred to four hundred 
students enroll each quarter in the first course in educational psy- 





* The projects described in this paper were under subvention from the 
Special Devices Center of the Office of Naval Research, for development of 
devices for the facilitation of learning. The total investigation is under the 
direction of Dr. 8. L. Pressey, whose constant interest and valuable guidance 
throughout all phases of the project the writer gratefully acknowledges; also 
the aid of Maria A. Flesher in pairing cases and gathering certain other 
data. 

t Mills, H. C., “Contribution of Anticipatory Examinations,” Studies in 
Articulation of High School and College, Vol. 13, Series 2, Bulletin 1, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; University of Buffalo, 1936; Worcester, D. A. ‘‘ Adapting to Indi- 
vidual Differences,” Journal of Higher Education, Volume 16, March, 1945, 
pp. 152-154; Klinesmith, M. A., “‘An Honors Seminar as a Method of 
Acceleration,” Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. xxv (January 16, 1946,) 
pp. 13-18, 28. For a review of the larger issues of educational acceleration, 
see Pressey, S. L., ‘Acceleration: Disgrace or Challenge?” Science, Septem- 
ber 6, Vol. 104, pp. 215-219. 
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chology, which is normally taught in sections of about thirty 
students each, meeting five days a week for one hour. At the 
first class meeting each quarter, all students fill out an informa- 
tion sheet concerning their past academic interests and achieve- 
ments, personal history, age, marital status, military service, etc. 
During the Autumn and Winter quarters, 1946-1947, each stu- 
dent was also asked to indicate his interest in and need for 
measures to accelerate his educational progress. These data 
sheets were all carefully gone over to locate those thus interested 
and having records indicating that they might wisely attempt 
intensive work. These candidates were interviewed by the 
writer during the first week of school. In the interview he 
collected further information concerning each individual’s special 
need for and ability to profit by the projected program, and 
answered questions concerning the nature of the proposed 
‘accelerate seminar’ and the quality of work which would be 
expected. It was also explained that the ‘seminar’ students 
were to use the time which might be thus saved by enrolling in 
an additional course, or to other good purpose; some already had 
heavy class or work schedules. The writer and the student 
together then arrived at a decision. The average intelligence 
percentile and cumulative point hour ratios for those selected fell 
within the upper fourth of all college students. Due consider- 
ations was also given to such factors as work schedules, family 
responsibilities, age, and veteran status. Approximately thirty 
students were selected each quarter. 

During each quarter the accelerate seminar met one night a 
week for two hours in place of the usual one hour, five days a 
week. Some time was devoted at the first meeting to a discus- 
sion of the general plan of procedure, the work calendar, and 
individual organization of study efforts. The students under- 
stood that if their work failed to remain of acceptable quality, 
they would be expected to return to their previously-assigned 
classes. In most of the weekly meetings, the first hour served 
for the presentation or demonstration of various laboratory mate- 
rials, or for laboratory exercises used during the week in the 
regular sections. During the remaining hour there were brief dis- 
cussions of the assigned supplementary readings, which amounted 
to approximately a third more work than assigned in regular sec- 
tions in order to compensate in a fashion for the fewer meetings, 
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and to assure that the seminar program was adequate. In 
addition, individual students reported and discussed other read- 
ing on topics related to the course, or presented to the class the 
results of other projects, such as sociometric studies of student 
groups. Case studies were discussed when appropriate and 
practical educational problems were brought in from school visits 
which some students had made earlier. Neither instructor nor 
students felt obligation or need for detailed discussion of text- 
book or supplementary reading, and such discussions were rare. 
At intervals, half-hour periods were spent in use of practice 
test questions over groups of chapters in the text. During the 
Winter Quarter a test-drill device was used, which automatically 
indicates to the student when an error is made, and requires him 
to find the correct answer before proceeding to the next question. * 
The students attended each meeting expecting to work inten- 
sively for two hours. In fact, discussions in small groups and 
work on practice materials often spontaneously ran as much as 
thirty minutes past dismissal time. During the ten-minute 
‘break’ between hours, students circulated around the room or 
drifted into the hall, talking among themselves or continuing 
debates on the topics of the evening. In general, the students 
appeared anxious to get acquainted with each other; this ten- 
minute period, and the work periods in small groups at the tables, 
facilitated acquaintance. Many said they made extra effort to 
know others in the class, to compensate for the fewer meetings. 
This attitude appeared to prevail in regard to their work as well 
as to their social efforts. The writer’s opinion is that, in appli- 
cation to the work and friendly codperative class morale, these 





* The very simple ‘pocket tutor’ here used (similar devices have been used 
by other instructors) is three by five inches and about a half inch thick. 
Its face shows thirty rows each of four small holes, in two columns and num- 
bered in sequence. A slip of paper under the face plate but above the key 
plate prevents the ‘right answer’ holes in this last plate from being seen. 
The student indicates his answer to each four-choice objective question by 
punching his pencil down through the paper; if it goes clear down through 
the key plate, he knows that he has the right answer, but if it goes only to 
the key plate, he knows that he is wrong and tries again until his pencil does 
go down through. _ After the test is over and the sheet withdrawn, the num- 
ber of smaller holes in it shows the number of errors. The device is being 
used only temporarily; entirely different mechanisms, which should be more 


effective, are being developed. 
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special classes were superior to the regular sections, of which he 
instructed two each quarter. 

During the Winter Quarter, 1947, a second more intensive kind 
of special study group was organized. In the middle of the 
quarter, nine students were chosen, from about four hundred 
currently enrolled in general psychology, who made a very high 
score on the first test in that course and were in other respects 
very superior, and who desired to attempt a short, intensive study 
program for the purpose of gaining credit by examination in edu- 
cational psychology. The median intelligence score percentile 
for this group was 96; the median cumulative point-hour-ratio 
was 3.3. Thus it was clearly even more highly selected than 
were the students for the accelerate seminars. Most were already 
enrolled for sixteen or seventeen course hours. 

These nine students met with the instructor two hours each 
week for three weeks. On these occasions he briefly introduced 
the next units of work and presented certain laboratory materials 
normally included in the course. This group, like the seminars, 
was expected to cover all the regular work of the course plus 
about a third more supplementary reading than required of 
regular sections. In addition, each week the drill devices and 
practice tests described above were made available a total of at 
least four hours, as a means of intensive review and self-instruc- 
tion. The regular midterm tests were given at weekly inter- 
vals, plus a test over outside reading assignments not normally 
included in the course. On the fourth meeting, the final exami- 


nation was given. 


RESULTS 


Each quarter the experimental groups took the same objective 
midterms and final examinations as were given the regular classes, 
thus providing an objective basis for appraising the outcomes of 
the experiment. Table 1 presents the percentage of students in 
each type of section earning each letter grade as determined by 
the sum of the scores on all these objective tests. Although 
evaluation of each student’s work in all sections included more 
than objective test scores, these distributions of letter grades 
represent substantially the grades finally reported to the registrar 
and have the advantage of objectivity in showing the experi- 
mental outcomes. 
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The column labeled ‘3 Accelerate Seminars’ combines scores 
from the two seminars described above with unpublished data of 
Mary Annete Klinesmith, who conducted a similar seminar dur- 
ing the Spring Quarter, 1946. Her data are included not only 
to make the number of seminar cases more adequate, but especi- 
ally to illustrate that the success of the methods was not con- 
tingent upon one particular instructor or group of students. 
Further, all the findings are highly consistent. Thus Miss Kline- 
smith’s seminar shows sixty-three per cent of A and B grades as 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF EAcH Group RECEIVING THE INDI- 
CATED MARKS ON THREE OBJECTIVE MIDTERM TESTS PLUS AN 
OBJECTIVE FINAL EXAMINATION 


27 Regular 3 Accelerate Examination 


Letter Grade Sections Seminars Credit Group 
| CEL a re i 10 28 44 
Liye eee oe 18 37 44 
TE ate we ca eekoeres 42 30 12 
aE ee 19 4 
ne ee eee 11 1 
Number of Students... . 801 86 9 


compared with the writer’s seventy-one per cent in Autumn 
Quarter and sixty per cent in the Winter. 

Table 1 clearly indicates the superiority in achievement of the 
seminars. Granting that this superiority must be partly attrib- 
uted to the selection of the students, the question arises: How 
well did they do in comparison with students of equal ability in 
the regular classes? In an attempt to answer this question, each 
student in the three accelerate sections was paired with one in a 
regular section on the basis of sex, intelligence, and point-hour- 
ratios up to the quarter of the experiment. Efforts to equate 
age also were unsuccessful; primarily as a result of the large pro- 
portion of veterans, the seminars averaged about two years older. 
Table 2 presents the results, again in terms of letter grades based 
on the sum of three objective midterms and the final examination. 
The seminar group still shows superiority. 

Objective tests may be criticized as not covering very impor- 
tant possible results of the educational procedures in question. 
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Questionnaires, conferences with students, observations of stu- 
dent behavior and detailed anecdotal records jotted down after 
each class meeting were used to get broader appraisals. The 
anecdotal records mention one seminar student who repeatedly 
called at the office to work out additional case-study problems; 
another who investigated the social currents in a camp fire group 
under her direction, by sociometric methods; a woman who wrote 
a case study of her three-year-old child’s unruly behavior; a 
veteran who assumed the réle of informal personal and academic 


TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN THE ACCELERATE 

SEMINARS, AND OF STUDENTS PAIRED WITH THEM As REGARDS 

ABILITY AND Previous AcADEMIC RECORD, MAKING THE INDI- 
CATED GRADES 


Grade Accelerates Controls 
cele aa ea eek hE We ees 38 32 
ie Bees oe done oe ees ee 32 41 
ee Cae ee re ee ee ent l 3 
Number of Students*............... 81 81 


* Since no suitable pairings could be made for five seminar students, totals 
are that much less in Table 2. 


counselor for a twelve-year-old problem boy. Also in the records 
are evidences of students’ insight into their own personal prob- 
lems, intentions to modify their educational plans to include a 
major or minor in psychology, and extra work voluntarily sub- 
mitted because of necessary absences from class. Individual 
conferences revealed the students’ interest in applying principles 
of the course in their duties as teachers and parents. 
Questionnaires filled out by students indicate that the median 
course load was eighteen hours and that the median hours of 
employment per week was ten. Several students had enrolled in 
additional courses after their transfer to the accelerate seminar; 
some had increased their number of outside work hours; none 
believed their health had suffered from the additional work; some 
reported more extracurricular activities than in the previous 
quarter. There were expr ‘ssions of appreciation to those in the 
University responsible for the program. One student in par- 
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ticular reported a boost in self-confidence upon being approved 
for the accelerate seminar. Several stated that their achieve- 
ments in the course were superior to their former highest levels 
of aspiration. ‘The questionnaire responses also contained several 
excellent suggestions for improving the efficiency of the seminar. 

The instructor’s overall judgment was that discussions in the 
seminars were lively and to the point; that maturity of view- 
point and depth of understanding of the major issues in the 
course were evident; and that to a greater extent than in regu- 
lar classes, the relations between instructor and students were 
informal and cordial. Contact with these superior groups was 
an extremely stimulating and instructive experience. 

A word remains to be said about the very intensive proficiency 
group. These students (as ought to be expected from their 
greater superiority) showed a developing capacity for individual 
work and an ability to take the very long weekly assignments 
‘in stride.’ Eight of the nine earned a ‘B’ average or better on 
their total work and so were given immediate credit for the course 
as provided by University regulations governing credit by exami- 
nation. Thus while completing their sixteen or seventeen hours 
of regularly scheduled courses, through a brief period of intensive 
study and examinations, they also gained five additional hours 
of credit for which they had not enrolled at the beginning of the 
quarter. And it must be stressed that instead of being made 
easier, the course for both superior groups actually included more 
reading than in the regular classes. 


INTERPRETATION AND APPLICATION 


Test scores and other types of evidence agree in indicating 
advantages of the seminar plan. The following factors would 
appear most important: (1) The careful selection of students; 
(2) extra motivation arising from the challenge and the ego- 
satisfaction of being so selected; (3) both the continuing stimu- 
lation and the more vigorous and incisive discussion which might 
be expected in a group composed entirely of superior students; 
(4) high class morale; (5) procedures adjusted to the superior 
ability of the group; (6) use of supplementary readings to furnish 
& more adequate understanding of the topics of the course; (7) 
use of the instructional tests with the self-scoring and self- 


instructional device. 
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It is believed that the superiority of the seminar group over 
cases paired with them in ability and previous academic record 
is due to the last five factors above, which in total made the 
seminars more suitable to these good students than the regu- 
lar classes. For very superior students, the proficiency study 
arrangement combined the advantages of credit by examination 
with intensive review and self-instruction periods and the orient- 
enting guidance of an instructor. Distinctive here were the 
provisions for such orientation and the intensive use of the self- 
instructional device. Both methods saved students time so that 
they could enrich their academic programs by enrolling in an 
additional course or by taking part in other worth-while activities. 
The evidence suggests justification for such special measures for 
superior students, including veterans, who are eager to save 
time. If such methods were widely used in basic courses, it 
seems not too much to say that, in any future national emer- 
gency, they might greatly aid in furthering the training of the 
most able young people of the country—and in the process, pro- 
gressively select the most able more effectively than has been 
done heretofore. 


SUMMARY 


1) A group of superior students (representing roughly the 
highest ten per cent of approximately three hundred students 
enrolled in educational psychology) was chosen each quarter for 
a special accelerate seminar in which class meetings were reduced 
from the usual five hours per week to one two-hour evening meet- 
ing, and in which special methods and supplementary materials 
were used, including a device by which each student could test 
and teach himself. 

2) A second yet more superior small group covered the same 
ground in four intensive evening meetings, supplemented by 
study periods with use of instructional tests and the same device 
by which each student could test and teach himself. 

3) On objective tests given both to these special sections and 
to the regular classes, both types of experimental groups were 
superior. Even when paired with others of equal ability in regu- 
lar classes, the ‘seminar’ students still scored somewhat higher. 

4) Questionnaire results indicated that the ‘seminar’ students 
were almost without exception carrying additional academic and 
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outside work without sacrificing health, social activities, or effi- 
ciency in their work. 

5) In total, these findings appear to be accounted for not only 
by the selected superiority of the experimental cases, but also by 
the greater suitability to their needs of the procedures used with 
them. These last factors would account for the superiority of 
the seminar cases to their pairs of equal ability in regular classes. 

6) The results appear to justify employment of such special 
procedures for superior students. Had such methods and special 
devices been used on a large scale immediately after Pearl Harbor, 
the training of needed personnel might have been much more 
economical and expeditious. Similar measures, including careful 
selection and special methods, might well in the future save 
superior students at least one or two quarters in completing an 
educational program, and also save in staff time and classroom 
space. These advantages might in total be very important in 
any future national emergency. 








REMEMBERING AND FORGETTING 
ARITHMETICAL ABILITIES 


ROBERT A. DAVIS AND EDWARD J. ROOD 


University of Colorado 


As adults we take for granted our command of information 
in various types of subject-matter and seldom recall the cir- 
cumstances under which it was initially acquired. During the 
school years unexpected conditions likewise necessitate fre- 
quent reinstatement of earlier learning with the result that 
each time its use is required, it is further fortified against loss. 
This influence is especially significant when a sequence of courses 
in related subjects continues during an extended period of time. 
Much of the learning which ultimately appears may be attributed 
to the strengthening which has followed the initial learning 
experience. Since such fortification of learning occurs as a 
result of need as well as specific instruction it will be helpful to 
an understanding of retention to study progress of typical pupils 
while the rapidity of their forgetting is checked. 

This study is based upon performance of fifty-six pupils who 
entered the seventh grade of the Edgerton Junior High School, 
Edgerton, Wisconsin, in September, 1940, and who remained 
to complete their eighth grade in May, 1942. The pupils 
continued their study throughout the seventh and eighth grades 
following this approximate schedule: (1) First semester of 
seventh grade—review of the four fundamental processes, 
including fractions, decimals and whole numbers. Some empha- 
sis was given to decimals and fractions. Percentages were 
introduced during the latter part of the semester. (2) Second 
semester of seventh grade—principally a study of percentages 
and their application to everyday life. There were more 
written and thought problems than during the first semester. 
(3) Eighth grade—percentages were briefly reviewed. Most 
of the year was devoted to thought problems involving work 
with percentages and designed to give an understanding of 
interest, everyday business, and insurance. 

Throughout the two years pupils reviewed addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division of integers by use of time 
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tests, ten and twenty minutes in length, contained in the textbook 
in which the pupil sought to better his previous record. No 
additional effort was made to keep such abilities alive. 

The Schorling, Clark, Potter Arithmetic Tests' (Forms A 
and B) were used alternately five times according to the following 
schedule: (1) September 20, 1940; (2) January 23, 1941, interval 
of four months and three days; (3) June 4, 1941, interval of 
four months and eleven days; (4) January 23, 1942, interval of 
seven months and nineteen days; and (5) May 28, 1942, interval 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES 
WorRKED CORRECTLY AT Eacu TESTING PERIOD FOR EAcH 
SECTION OF THE SCHORLING, CLARK, PoTTER ARITHMETIC 
Test* 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
testing testing testing testing testing 
period period period period period 


ET eee 54 58 67 68 77 
Subtraction....... ee 72 77 75 82 
Multiplication. ....... 35 53 63 71 71 
eats wie a 48 59 65 71 
Fractions, Decimals and 

Percentage.......... 5 36 48 57 61 
General List........... 11 21 38 48 60 


* Percentages calculated to nearest whole number. 


of four months and five days. The purpose was to determine 
the extent to which pupils retain certain basic skills while 
studying increasingly complex material and thus acquiring new 
related knowledge. The basic skills measured were those 
initially acquired previous to measurement of their retention 
during the seventh and eighth grades. Pupils continued to study 
arithmetic during the seventh and eighth grades and were not 
informed that they would be given tests periodically on material 





1 Schorling, Clark, Potter Arithmetic Test. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co. 
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which they had first studied during their early elementary- 
school grades and had practiced during a greater part of the 
seventh grade. 


PROGRESS IN ARITHMETIC DURING THE TWENTY-MONTH PERIOD 


The results shown in Table I are based upon scores obtained 
upon the six sections of the standardized test. The arithmetical 
skills measured are those of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, fractions (including decimals and percentage), and 
problems (general list). Although pupils tend to demonstrate 
increased power with each testing period, some aspects of 
arithmetic show greater improvement than others. Scores 
in subtraction, for example, level off at the third testing; mul- 
tiplication, at the fourth; whereas those of division, fractions, 
and problems increase with intermittent fluctuations throughout 
the testing program. Such variations in efficiency not only 
reflect operational difficulty of the processes but may also 
result from the varying opportunity for their use in seventh- and 
eighth-grade arithmetic. The results suggest that we can 
not assume that abilities once demonstrated will remain at 
the same height of efficiency even during a comparatively 
short period of four months. 


RECOVERY OF ABILITIES DURING THE TWENTY-MONTH PERIOD 


We may examine the processes of acquisition and retention 
from a further point of view by calculating, for problems and 
exercises incorrectly worked at a given testing, the percentage 
which pupils worked correctly or regained upon each subsequent 
testing period. The purpose is to analyze the conditions under 
which, during an extended period of study, losses with sub- 
sequent recovery occur. 

Figure 1 presents the percentage of operations under the 
different sections of the test, as well as of the whole test, which 
pupils performed correctly upon the first testing, performed 
incorrectly on the second, but performed correctly on at least 
one of the remaining testing periods. Each recovery is credited 
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to the particular testing period at which it was first made. 
On the section dealing with addition, for example, the exercises 
which were correct on the first testing and incorrect on the 
second were selected for special study during the remaining 
testing periods. Of this group of exercises 82.5 per cent were 
correct on the third testing, 8.8 per cent were not regained until 
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Figure 1.—Percentages of problems or exercises (correct on first testing and 
incorrect on the second) regained during subsequent testing. 


the fourth testing, and 2.9 per cent not until the fifth. The 
pupils eventually regained a total of 94.2 per cent. Thus the 
loss in addition was 5.8 per cent at the conclusion of the testing 


program. 

A similar situation is shown in Figure 2, in which the exercises 
and problems correct on the second testing but incorrect on the 
third are studied with respect to success made on the fourth 
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and fifth testing periods. The pupils regained a total of 84.4 per 
cent of this group but failed to recover 15.6 per cent. It should 
be noted, however, that they had one less testing period on which 
to demonstrate relearning. 

Of the problems and exercises ‘correct’ on the third testing 
but ‘incorrect’ on the fourth the total recovery for all types of 
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Figure 2.—Percentages of problems or exercises (correct on second testing and 
incorrect on the third) regained during subsequent testing. 


operation was 65.3 per cent. The fifth testing period was the 
only remaining opportunity for demonstrating recovery. Addi- 
tion showed the highest recovery—74.4 per cent, and general 
list problems the lowest—57.4 per cent. 

Several significant facts are to be noted. Recovery is in 
each case greater on the testing next following those on which 
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incorrect responses were made than recovery made later. In 
other words, if a pupil works an exercise correctly on one testing 
period, misses it on the second, he is more likely to work it 
correctly on the third testing in the series than on any which 
follow. Partial explanation may be seen in the selective effect 
of the demand for particular arithmetical skills. Relearning 
is stimulated to a high degree but not completely. A majority 
of the skills appear to be required somewhat consistently 
throughout the seventh and eighth grades. Pupils have 
little opportunity to forget operations required during their 
advanced work and retrieve a major portion of their losses 
immediately. 

It is possible that the tendency to recover early is also due 
in part to the varied emphasis of instruction between the seventh 
and eighth grades. Although it was not assumed that pupils 
in the seventh grade retained thorough mastery of the skills 
taught during the elementary-school years, much of the actual 
review during the seventh grade was incidental. Yet, the 
instruction of the seventh grade presumably began with material 
on a level of difficulty appropriate to the average ability of the 
entering group of pupils. Its materials were more closely 
integrated at that time than later with those of earlier instruc- 
tion. During the latter part of the seventh grade and throughout 
the eighth, increased stress was given to practical everyday 
problems. In order to ensure overlearning of basic skills, 
initial instruction often emphasizes more difficult types of 
manipulation than those used thereafter. It is probable, there- 
fore, that certain skills may not have been highly essential for 
success during the seventh and eighth grades. 

General list problems show least recovery on subsequent 
testing. Such low recovery may be attributed to the fact that 
no specific formula is applicable throughout the varied types of 
problem. A basic skill appears somewhat more susceptible 
to relearning. Skills requiring higher abilities are less readily 
learned or relearned, especially during short intervals of 
time. 

The facts suggest the need for integration between courses on 
various grade levels in order that there may be opportunity 
through continued use for spontaneous revival of previous 
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learning. Continued study in a field of subject-matter will 
cause learning to be retained to the extent that it draws upon 
important facts and principles and presents new topics and 
problems in an orderly arrangement with reference to recurring 
concepts. It is clear that need and use are important factors 
in keeping learning alive. 














A STUDY OF THE TRUTHFULNESS WITH WHICH 
HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS ANSWER PERSONALITY 
TESTS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE TYPE 


DORA E. DAMRIN 
Bryan High School, Bryan, Ohio 


NEED FOR THE STUDY 


The question of the validity of personality tests of the ques- 
tionnaire type has been a controversial issue in the fields of psy- 
chology and education forsome time. Clark and Smith! reported 
both the Bell Adjustment Inventory and the Washburne Inven- 
tory (sapich ed.) to be invalid. Feder and Bair? came to the 
same conclusion concerning Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory. 
On the other hand, Smith* states that Bell’s test is valid in that 
it differentiates between socially active and socially inactive stu- 
dents. Bell‘ reports validity coefficients ranging from .39 to .96 
for his Inventory, and Bernreuter® reports validity coefficients of 
from .84 to 1.00 for his. 

Eisenberg and Wesman‘ made a study of personality test items 
and concluded that the subject’s willingness to admit possession 
of socially undesirable character traits is an important factor in 
test validity. Thus the question arises, is the invalidity reported 
by Clark and Smith and Feder and Bair, due to untruthfulness 
on the part of the subjects tested or to some other factor? This 
study is an attempt to discover whether or not subjects respond 
truthfully to personality tests of the questionnaire type. 


METHOD 


The subjects used in this investigation were one hundred fifty- 
three high-school girls—thirty-five freshmen, thirty-nine sopho- 
mores, forty juniors, and thirty-nine seniors. All were given the 
Student Form of the Bell Adjustment Inventory and the stand- 
ardized procedure for administration was followed. Every effort 
was made to establish a working rapport with the groups tested 
and they were urged to answer all questions thoughtfully and 
truthfully. One week later the girls were again given the Bell 
test and this time they were asked not to sign their names to 
their papers. The tests were administered with the final instruc- 
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TaBLE I.—MEans, STANDARD DeEviaTIONS, STANDARD Errors, 
AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS FOR THE SIGNED AND 
UNSIGNED TrEst GROUPS ON THE BAsIs OF ScHOOL CLASS 






































Signed Test | Unsigned Test | Diff. 
Grou Grou M 
Factor N d d & Tp |D/an 
M, 01 Tm, Me o2 Tm: Me 
Home Adj. 
Fresh..... 35) 9.62/5.82) .99) 9.806.70)1.14) .18).55) .33 
Soph. .| 39} 8.08/6.32)1.02) 7.88/7.38)1.19) .20).52) .38 
OR, ca-« asa 40) 6.70/6.60)1.05) 6.16)7.16)1.14) .54/).28) 1.93 
Srs....... 39)11.52/6.90)1.11)/12.02)8.02)1.29) .50).81) .62 
Total..... 153} 8.94/6.70) .54) 9.04'7.70) .62) .10).20) .36 
Hith Adj. 
Fresh.....| 35) 7.92/4.22) .72) 8.42)4.52) .77| .50).34!) 1.47 
Soph......| 39) 7.66/3.90) .63) 7.20/4.14) .69) .46).37) 1.24 
ee 40! 7.36/4.08| .65) 6.70/4.44| .70| .66).37| 1.78 
Srs....... 39] 8.74/4.70) .76) 9.20/5.74) .93) .46).56) .82 
Total .1153) 7.92/4.26) .34) 7.86/4.86] .39) .06).21] .29 
Soc. Adj. 
Fresh..... 35/17. 52/6. 75)1. 14/18. 48/8.31}1.41] .96).51) 1.88 
Soph...... 39/15. 74/8. 16)1.32)15.81/9.03)1.46| .07/.84) .08 
OR, cn ces’ 40/16. 20/8. 55/1 .36)16.59/8.94/1.42) .39).52) .75 
a 39/16. 20/6. 54/1.05)15.42/6.96/1.12) .78).67| 1.16 
Total .1153)16.35/7.62) .61/16.53/8.43) .68) .18/.34) .53 
Emot. Adj 
Fresh.....} 35)15. 12/6. 84/1. 16)15.92/8.00/1.36) .80).65) 1.23 
Soph. .| 39/10. 11/6. 42/1.04) 9.26/6.14) .99) .85).46) 1.85 
a 40)13.05/5.58) .89)11.70/6.02) .96/1.35).66) 2.05 
ae 39/16. 26/7. 74/1. 25/16. 28/8. 28)1.34) .02).64| .03 
Total..... 153)13.59/7.08) .57|13.10)7.76| .63) .49).31) 1.58 
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tion: ‘‘How would you answer the questions on this test if you 
knew that no one could ever identify the answers you gave with 
you as a person?’’ The assumption was made that on unsigned 
test papers, as on secret ballots, the subjects would have no cause 
to be untruthful. The added precaution was taken of informing 
the girls that their papers were to be handed in all at once so 
that the administrator could not guess from the order in which 
they were collected which paper belonged to which girl. Before 
the second administration of the test each paper was lightly pin- 
pricked through the question number which corresponded to the 
number of each girl’s classroom seat. Thus, when the papers 
were collected they were readily identifiable. 


RESULTS 


Table I shows the means, standard deviations, standard errors 
of the means, and differences between the means for each of the 
signed and unsigned test groups in each area of adjustment meas- 
ured by the Bell test. It will be noticed that the differences 
between the means on the signed and unsigned tests for the four 
different high-school classes are small, and that the differences 
between means for the total group are almost negligible. These 
mean differences are found to be inconsistent in both size and 
direction. In some cases the mean for the signed test groups is 
greater than for the unsigned groups and in some cases it is less. 
There are no recognizable or consistent trends in the means for 
any class group or in any of the areas of adjustment recorded 
here. 

Examination of the standard deviations and standard errors 
of the means shows that in every instance except the Sophomore 
Emotional Adjustment group these are greater for the unsigned 
test groups than for the signed. This noticeable and consistent 
increase in variability for the unsigned test group coupled with 
the negligible and inconsistent differences between the means for 
the two groups indicates a fairly high percentage of changed 
responses on the second administration of the test. It also shows 
that these changes in response are markedly inconsistent; i.e., a 
student is as apt to change her answer from one of good adjust- 
ment to one of poor adjustment as she is to change it from one 
of poor adjustment to one of good. 
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Table I also gives the standard errors of the differences between 
the means. In order for a difference between two means to be 
statistically significant it must be at least three times as great as 
the standard error of that difference. The column headed D/ed 
shows that none of the differences are significant. 

In Table II are found the coefficients of correlation between 
the signed and unsigned test groups. All r’s indicate that this 
test has high reliability. Here again the lack of consistency will 
be noticed. For example, among the freshman the highest r is 
on Social Adjustment, and among the sophomores the r for Social 
Adjustment is the lowest. In the junior group the highest r is 
found in the area of Home Adjustment, while in the senior group 
the Home Adjustment ris the lowest. The r’s for the total group 
in these four areas of adjustment are quite similar. 


TABLE I].—CoORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR SIGNED AND UNn- 
SIGNED TEST GROUPS ON THE Basis OF SaGHOOL CLAss 


Group Home Adj. Health Adj. Social Adj. Emot. Adj. 





Freshmen.... .90 + .02 .90+ .02 .94+ .01 .88 + .03 
Sophomores... .90 + .02 .85+ .03 .82+ .03 .90 + .02 
Juniors....... .97 + .01 .85+ .03 .93 + .0O1 .75 + .05 
Seniors....... .78 + .04 .80+ .04 .81+ .04 .88 + .03 
ee .89 + .01 .84+ .02 .87 + .01 .87 + .01 


In an attempt to discover whether there were noticeable differ- 
ences in how well-adjusted and maladjusted girls answered the 
questions on the unsigned tests the entire group was re-divided 
on the basis of the total adjustment score they received on the 
signed copies of the test. The well-adjusted group was composed 
of individuals whose total adjustment score was 30 or below; the 
average adjustment group contained girls whose total adjustment 
scores ranged between 31 and 57 inclusive; the maladjusted group 
was composed of those whose total score was 58 or above. 

Table III shows the results of this second classification. Here 
again the differences between means are small and not statisti- 
cally significant with the exception of the well-adjusted group in 
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the area of Home Adjustment. It will be noticed that this 
difference is in the direction of better adjustment in that the 
well-adjusted group has a lower mean score on the unsigned tests 


TABLE III.—MEans, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, STANDARD Errors, 

AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS FOR THE SIGNED AND UN- 

SIGNED TrEestT GROUPS ON THE Basis oF ToTaL ADJUSTMENT 
SCORE 





Signed Test | Unsigned Test |piff. 


Grou Grou 
Factor N , , = gp | D/op 


M, 01 Tm, Me 02 Tm, Me 








Home Adj. 
Well Adj. .| 33) 3.48/2.28) .40) 2.64/1.90) .33) .84).24) 3.50 
Av. Adj...| 83) 8.14/6.02| .66) 8.32/6.84) .75) .18].37) .49 
Mal. Adj..| 37/15. 10/6. 28/1 .03)15.92/7.60)1.25) .82).75) 1.09 





Hith Adj. 
Well Adj..| 33] 5.42/2.40} .42] 5.48/3.04] .53/ .o6/.39] 15 
Av. Adj...| 83] 7.16|3.46| .38] 7.02/4.42| .49] .14/.32| .44 
Mal. Adj. .| 37/11.82/4.64] .76|12.68/6.22|1.02| .86].56| 1.54 





Soc. Adj. 
Well Adj. .| 33) 9.36/5.56| .98) 9.42/6.36)1.12) .06).64) .09 
Av. Adj...| 83)15.96|6.72| .74|16.44/7.47| .82) .48/.37| 1.30 
Mal. Adj. .| 37/23. 46/4.26) .70|23.16)6.51/1.07| .30).94) .32 





Emot. Adj. 
Well Adj. .| 33) 7.00/3.16) .55) 6.76/4.22) .74) .24/.39) .62 
Av. Adj...} 83)12.28)4.38) .48)12.02|5.76| .63) .26).44) .59 
Mal. Adj. .| 37/22.83/4. 86) .80/21.36/6.63)1.08)1.47|.67| 2.19 


— 



































than they have on the signed tests. The variability of all three 
groups in all areas of adjustment is consistently greater for the 
unsigned tests except in the above mentioned example of statisti- 
cal significance. 
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The coefficients of correlation reported in Table IV are some- 
what lower than those for the class groups recorded in Table II, 
the mal-adjusted group showing a very low r in the area of Social 
Adjustment. However, no consistent trends are evidenced in 
either of the above two tables. 

A study of these four tables indicates that the Bell test of per- 
sonality adjustment is a reliable one. There is no evidence that 
individuals are either persistently or noticeably untruthful when 
they answer questions on a test of this type, for if this were the 
case the difference between means for the signed and unsigned 
test groups would be in the direction of greater maladjustment 
rather than varying indiscriminantly in both directions. How- 
ever, the consistent increases in the variability of practically all 
groups on the unsigned tests do indicate changes in response. 


TABLE IV.—CoORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR THE SIGNED AND 
UNSIGNED TEstT GROUPS ON THE Basis oF ToraL ADJUSTMENT 
ScORE 


Group Home Adj. Health Adj. Social Adj. Emot. Adj. 


Well Adjust.. .80 + .04 .68 + .06 .82+ .04 .85 + .03 
Av. Adjust... .87 + .02 .75+ .03 .89+ .01 .71 + .03 
Mal. Adjust.. .80 + .04 .84+ .03 .50+ .08 .79 + .04 


Since these changes are found to be in both directions it is con- 
cluded that they are due, not to untruthfulness in answering 
questions, but to varied and contradictory interpretations of the 
questions at the time of taking the test. 

In an attempt to discover those questions which have a high 
percentage of changed responses an item analysis was made. 
First the responses made by the entire group on the signed tests 
were recorded. And second, the changes in response to questions 
made by each girl upon taking the unsigned test were tallied, 
thereby making it possible to calculate the percentage of change 
and the direction of change; i.e., from good adjustment to poor, 
or from poor adjustment to good. 

This item analysis, covering one hundred forty questions, is 
not presented here because of space limitations, but the results 
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may be interpreted as follows: On the signed test papers eighty- 
four girls replied ‘Yes’ to the first question and sixty-nine girls 
replied ‘No’; on the unsigned test papers twelve or fourteen per 
cent of the eighty-four who originally replied ‘ Yes’ changed their 
response to ‘No’, and ten or fourteen per cent of the sixty-nine 
who originally replied ‘No’ changed their response to ‘ Yes.’ 

A study of the data shows that all questions can be divided 
into three main groups. First, those questions on which the 
percentage of changed response from good adjustment to poor 
adjustment exceeds the percentage of changed response from poor 
adjustment to good adjustment. Second, questions on which the 
percentage of changed response from good adjustment to poor 
adjustment is exactly equal to the percentage of changed response 
from poor to good adjustment. And third, questions on which 
the percentage of changed response from good to poor adjustment 
is less than the percentage of changed response from poor to good 
adjustment. For convenience these groups are referred to as 
A, B, and C, respectively. 

It is found that one hundred seventeen of the questions fall in 
the C group, while only eighteen fall in the A group, and five in 
the B group. The fact that students are more apt to change 
their answers from poor adjustment to good adjustment than 
they are to change them from good adjustment to poor is indeed 
significant. It indicates that on the first administration of the 
test the girls were over-conscientious in their replies, whereas on 
the second administration, when they did not sign their names, 
they took the test more quickly, more casually, and with less 
searching thought concerning their past actions and methods of 
reacting in various situations. 

Another significant fact revealed by the item analysis is that 
fourteen of the eighteen A group questions measure social 
adjustment, indicating that high-school girls are predominantly 
untruthful in this area. A careful study of the data reveals, 
however, that on the whole the percentages of changed responses 
are not great, there being only twenty-seven questions out of the 
entire one hundred forty on which the percentage of changed 
response is thirty per cent or above. This fact is in line with 
the results previously discussed, which show that in general stu- 
dents respond truthfully to the questions. 
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SUMMARY 


This study was made in an effort to discover whether or not 
high-school girls answer truthfully personality tests of the ques- 
tionnaire type. The method employed to determine truthful- 
ness was that of comparing signed and unsigned test papers, the 
assumption being made that students would answer truthfully 
statements to which they did not sign their names, whereas some 
doubt exists as to their truthfulness when they do sign their 
names. 

Comparisons of the means of the signed and unsigned test 
groups showed negligible differences in all areas of adjustment 
measured by the Bell test, and coefficients of correlation indi- 
cated that this test is quite reliable. 

An item analysis revealed that high-school girls are less truth- 
ful in the area of social adjustment than in any other, but that 
on the whole their answer changes were not overly great. 

On the basis of this study it is suggested that the reliability 
of the Bell test might be increased by a careful re-wording of 
those questions on which the percentage of changed responses 


exceeded thirty per cent. * 
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SOME FACTORS AFFECTING COLLEGE SUCCESS 


I. L. STRIGHT 
Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette 


It is recognized that the various activities and environmental 
conditions of a college campus exert an influence on the success 
of its students while in college and also contribute to their suc- 
cess in later life. College administrators attempt to make the 
campus environment as wholesome and as favorable as possible. 
Almost all employment officers are interested in the applicant’s 
extra-curricular activities as well as his academic record. In 
fact, some application blanks seem to put more emphasis on the 
extra-curricular phases than upon scholarship. 

In a recent study conducted on the campus of Baldwin-Wallace 
College, the writer attempted to relate some of the environmental 
factors to established criteria of college success. Three criteria 
of success were used: (1) Scholarship or Grade Index, cumulated 
for the first two years and the criterion most commonly used in 
reported studies dealing with success in college; (2) the scores 
on the Codperative General Culture Test, as an objectively 
measured criterion of total educational development at the time 
of its administration, which was at the end of the sophomore year; 
and (3) the scores on a comprehensive English test, as a criterion 
in a specific ability. 

A student questionnaire measuring the participation in various 
activities was administered to the group of approximately two 
hundred sophomores used as the basic group for the study. 
Table 1 presents a tabulation of the responses to the eleven dis- 
tinct items on the questionnaire. Responses of Men and 
Women are tabulated separately in per cents. 

Since the basic group was attending college during the war 
period, it is obvious that participation in a few of the activities 
was not normal during the time this study was made. Social 
functions, especially, were somewhat curtailed due to wartime 
restrictions. Fraternity life for men was far from normal, since 
the fraternity houses had been rented by the college and were 
used as rooming-houses for women. One fraternity house was 
used as the headquarters for the Navy V-12 unit. The sororities, 
however, functioned as usual but with less emphasis on social 
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affairs. The existing fraternities kept their organizations active 
and arranged for various meeting places on the campus. 
majority of the fraternity membership was selected from Navy 


V-12 trainees. 


The 


TABLE 1.—RESPONSES OF STUDENTS TO QUESTIONNAIRE 



































Per cents 
Item 
Yes No | No Answer 
1) Do you belong to a social sorority | Men 53 47 0 
or fraternity? Women | 74 22 4 
2) Do you belong to any other cam- | Men 15.3 | 79.5 5.2 
pus organizations? Women | 96 4 0 
3) Do you participate in extra-cur- | Men 55 45 0 
ricular activities? Women | 69 27 4 
4) Do you hold any offices in any | Men 14.3 | 81.6 4.1 
organization? Women | 62 34 4 
5) Do you take an active part in any | Men 25.4 | 73.5 1.1 
church organization? Women | 43 53 4 
8) Do you work at any job while in | Men 6.1 | 91.8 2.1 
school to help pay for your college | Women | 59 41 0 
education? 
10) Do you have enough time for} Men 35.6 | 63.4 1 
examination preparation? Women | 67 29 4 
11) Do you take any laboratory | Men 86.7 | 10.2 3 
courses? Women | 48 50 2 
Proportion of weekends 
6) Approximately what per cent of None! 4 | ly | % | All 
the weekends do you spend on the | Men 31.3 |26.9/24.5)11.2) 6.1 
college campus? Women | 21 12 /|19 133 15 
Proportion of assistance 
7) Do you have adequate financial None| 4% | % | % | All 
assistance to meet college expenses? | Men 6.2 | 2.0) 0.0) 1 -0/90 .8 
Women| 4.0 | 7.010.010.0\69.0 
Study hours per class hour 
9) Approximately how many hours | Lessthan|}4; %/ 1 | 2 | 3or 
of studying do you do for each hour more 
of class work? Men 3.1/28.6'59.2) 7.1) 2.0 
Women (2 (24 (56 (14 4 























Baldwin-Wallace, unlike many colleges, operated a normal 
inter-collegiate athletic program during this period. Drawing 
largely from Navy personnel, the athletic department presented 
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strong teams in all sports and operated on schedules which were 
normal in length. 

Participation in musical organizations, dramatics, and pub- 
lications was normal. A debating team was maintained. The 
Navy trainees were encouraged to participate in all campus 
organizations. 


STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES 


The relationship of each of the eleven items tabulated in 
Table 1 to the three criteria was determined except where the 
response to any one answer to a given item was ninety per cent 
or more. These exceptions are: (1) Membership in campus 
organizations for women. The ‘yes’ response was ninety-six per 
cent. (2) Financial assistance for men, where 90.8 per cent 
responded as having adequate assistance. This large percentage 
is due to the large number of Navy men in the group. (3) 
Employment for men, with 91.8 per cent not working at any 
job to help pay for their college education. Again the Navy 
men were responsible for this response. In these three cases it 
was felt that a valid relationship could not be found due to the 
concentration of the response. 

The relationship of the items with a ‘yes-no’ response was deter- 
mined by means of the tetrachoric correlation technique, with 
the criterion scores separated at the mean. Thus the four cells 
used in tabulating were: (a) above mean and ‘yes’; (b) below 
mean and ‘yes’; (c) above mean and ‘no’; and (d) below mean 
and ‘no.’ 

Diagram 





Below Mean} Above Mean 





b 
a ee a ei arr eae d c 











The formula used for computing the coefficients was:! 


v/be ) 
= — 180° 
ities (<4 + +/be 








1 Peters, Charles C. and Van Voorhis, W. R. Statistical Procedures and 
Their Mathematical Basis, McGraw-Hill, 1940. 
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The use of this formula places no restriction on the position 
of the dichotomic lines. 

Tables 2 and 3 give the correlation coefficients obtained by 
this technique for the various items for Men and Women, 
respectively. 

The probable error? of a tetrachoric r varies inversely as the 
square root of the number of cases upon which the correlation 
in based. The probable error of several of the coefficients pre- 
sented in Tables 2 and 3 was computed and found to be 
approximately 0.1. These coefficients are based on seventy to 


TABLE 2.—TETRACHORIC CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF 
CERTAIN FACTORS WITH THE CRITERIA FOR MEN. N = 111. 


Grade General 
Index Culture English 


Fraternity membership.......... —.1650 —.0581 —.0650 
Campus organizations........... .3338 .4305 . 2022 
Extra-curricular activities....... | .0087 .0628 . 1822 
Officers in organizations......... .0486 —.1175 —.0784 
Church activities............... .2588 —.0436 . 2308 
Time for exam preparation...... . 2504 . 3902 . 1392 
Laboratory courses............. — .3988 —.2079 —.1045 


one hundred eleven cases. A tetrachoric correlation coefficient 
of .40 or greater would in this situation exceed four times its 
probable error and without question would be clearly significant. 
A correlation coefficient of from .30 to .40 would be significant 
with a confidence level of .98 or higher since the coefficient is at 





2 Peters and Van Voorhis present revisions of Pearson’s original formula 
for the PE of tetrachorie r. 


0.6745 
PE, = ————— 
DZ, ln VN V Paan Prax 





(Probable error of tetrachoric r when the true ris zero. This formula is to 
be used when testing the null hypothesis) 


0.67452 





P.E., = 


2/N 


(Probable error of a tetrachoric r of zero when the dichotomic lines are at the 
means of both arrays.) 
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least three time the probable error. A coefficient of .25 to .30 
would be significant on the .95 level of confidence; a coefficient 
of .20 to .25 would have a confidence level of .90 or higher. 
Coefficients of .10 or .20 would have questionable significance 
at a confidence level of .75 or higher; while very little significance 
can be attached to coefficients whose numerical value is .10 or 
less. 


TABLE 3.—TETRACHORIC CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF 
CERTAIN FACTORS WITH THE CRITERIA FOR WOMEN. N = 77. 
Grade General 
Index Culture English 


Sorority membership............ .6279 . 1132 .0610 
Extra-curricular activities.......  .4383 .4340 . 3988 
Officers in organizations..... ...  .4067 —.0875 .0262 
Church activities............... —.1219 —.2412 —.3584 
Job employment............... .4147 .4643 .4120 
Time for exam preparation...... —.0349 —.1219 .0262 
Laboratory courses............. — .3665 —.0260 —.3090 


In order to determine the relationship in which the response 
was not dichotomous, the mean-square contingency correlation 
coefficients were computed by the formula (Peters and Van 
Voorhis, p. 392): 


2 


_ x 
aie x? +N 


x? represents the value of chi-square. 





Again the criterion scores were separated at the mean and the 
responses were tabulated giving an obtained number in each cell. 
The theoretical number belonging in each cell was computed on 
the basis of probability. The difference between the obtained 
number and theoretical number in each cell was squared and 
divided by the theoretical number. The sum of these quotients 
for all cells of a given item represents the chi-square for the 
item. 

Tables 4 and 5 present the coefficients obtained by this tech- 
nique for the various items with the criteria for Men and Women, 
respectively. 
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INTERPRETATIONS 


There is a slight negative relationship (see Table 2) between 
fraternity membership and all criteria. It is greatest with 
Grade Index with a coefficient of —.1650. 

The relationship of sorority membership and Grade Index is 
decidedly significant with a coefficient of .6279. The same item 


TABLE 4.—MEAN-SQUARE CONTINGENCY CORRELATION COEFFI- 
CIENTS OF CERTAIN FACTORS WITH CRITERIA FOR MEN. 
N = 111. 


Grade General 

Index Culture English 
Weekends on Campus........... . 3466 . 2982 . 2653 
Time spent in Class Preparation. —.1850 —.1842 —.1569 


TABLE 5.—MEAN-SQUARE CONTINGENCY CORRELATION COEFFI- 
CIENTS OF CERTAIN FACTORS WITH CRITERIA FOR WOMEN. 
N = 77. 


Grade General 

Index Culture English 
Weekends on Campus........... — .2229 —.2310 —.2582 
Financial Assistance............ —.3480 —.3542 — .3400 
Time spent in Class Preparation. —.2820 —.3278 — .2400 


correlates positively with General Culture and English but only 
slightly as the coefficients are .1132 and .0610, respectively. 
It should be stated that the Inter-Sorority Council required a 
point average of 1.30 for a girl to be eligible for membership. 
It may be that some of the factors (such as personality) which 
may be influential in determining grades are also determining 
factors in the invitations for girls to join a sorority. 

A positive relationship exists with the membership of men in 
campus organizations and the criteria. The relationship is 
highest with General Culture with a coefficient of .4305 and least 
with English at .2022. 

There is a low positive relation of the participation of men 
in extra-curricular activities and the criteria. The coefficients 
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range from .0087 to .1822. On the other hand, this relationship 
is much higher for women; the coefficients range from .3988 to 
.4383. 

The correlation of holding an office in an organization with 
the criteria is insignificant for men. The coefficients are .0436 
with Grade Index; —.1175 with General Culture; and —.0784 
with English. Likewise, this relationship is low for women with 
the objectivly measured criteria General Culture and English 
with coefficients of .0875 and .0262, respectively. However, 
this relationship with Grade Index is quite pronounced for 
women at .4067. Again, factors of personality may be influential. 

The relation of participation in church activities seems to vary 
with the criteria. It is positive in the case of men with Grade 
Index and English with coefficients of .2588 and .2308, respec- 
tively. Practically no relation exists with General Culture, as 
the coefficient is —.0436. It is interesting to note that the men’s 
gospel team of twelve members was composed partly of Navy 
students. The relationship for women is negative with each 
criterion; the coefficients ranging from —.1219 with Grade Index 
to —.3584 with English. 

There is a significant positive relationship of job employment 
and all three criteria forthe women. The coefficients range from 
.4120 to .4643. This would indicate that, in general, the women 
students who had to help support themselves scored highest on 
all of the criteria. 

The relation between time for examination preparation for 
men is positive. The men who say they have enough time for 
preparation secure higher scores or grades; with English, the 
coefficient is .1392; with Grade Index, .2504; and with General 
Culture, .3502. For women this relation is negative with Grade 
Index and General Culture with coefficients of —.0349 and 
—.1219, while the coefficient is .0262 with English. 

In every case for both men and women the correlation of 
laboratory courses with the criteria is negative. The coefficients 
are most pronounced with Grade Index at —.3988 for men and 
—.3665 for women. This would indicate that students taking 
science courses receive the lower grades. The relationship is 
hardly significant with General Culture since the coefficient is 
—.2079 for men and —.0260 for women. The coefficients with 
English are —.1045 and —.3090 for men and women, respectively. 
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The science students would probably be expected to score lower 
on an English test than the non-science students. 

A significantly positive relationship of the weekends spent on 
the campus and the criteria exists for men; the coefficients for 
Grade Index, General Culture, and English are .3466, .2982, and 


TABLE 6.—SuMMARY OF Factors AFFECTING COLLEGE SUCCESS 
IN TERMS OF MINIMUM AMOUNT OF CONFIDENCE 





























Men Women 
Grade = English} Grade — English 
Index Culture Ability | Index Cited Ability 
1) Sorority or fraternity 
membership......... —.75 .50 .50 1.00 .75 .50 
2) Membership in other .98 | 1.00 .90 | Not completed for 
campus organizations women 
3) Participation in ex- 
tra-curricular activi- 
Died aess tases .50 .50 .75 | 1.00} 1.00 .98 
4) Leadership in organi- 
NG cons ohne aw ta .50 | —.75 .50 1.00 .50 .50 
5) Active in church or- 
ganisations.......... .95 .50 .90 | —.75 | —.90 | —.98 
6) Weekends spent on 
RE .98 .95 .95 | —.90 | —.90 | —.95 
7) Financial assistance | Not completed for men | —.98 | —.98 | —.98 
8) Employment........ Not completed for men | 1.00| 1.00/ 1.00 
9) Time spent in class 
preparation ......... —.75 | —.75 | —.75 | —.95 | —.98 | —.90 
10) Time available for 
exam preparation.... .95 .98 75 .50 | —.75 .50 
11) Enrollment in labo- 
ratory courses....... —.98 | —.90 | —.75 | —.98 .50 | —.98 

















.2653, respectively. It should be noted that the Navy trainees 


came from scattered parts of the United States, while most of 
the civilians came from the local neighboring territory. Navy 
students were on leave from Saturday noon to Sunday evening, 
providing they were unrestricted. The relation shown here 
seems to indicate that the men scoring highest on the criteria 
spent their weekends on the campus. 


However, this relation 
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is negative with coefficients ranging from —.2229 to —.2582 for 
the women. 

The relationship of financial assistance for women is signifi- 
cantly negative with all criteria. The coefficients range from 
— .3400 to —.3542. This would concur with the conclusion 
about employment; namely, that students who lacked adequate 
financial assistance and were employed to aid in supporting 
themselves in college scored higher on the criteria. 

In all cases for both men and women there is a negative rela- 
tionship between time spent in class preparation and the criteria. 
The coefficients range from —.1569 for men with English, to 
— .3278 for women with General Culture. The coefficients with 
Grade Index are —.1850 and —.2820 for men and women, 
respectively. This indicates that the better students spend less 
time preparing for class than the poorer students, a fact which is 
in agreement with the finding of previous studies concerning 
college students. 

Table 6 presents a summary in terms of the minimum amount 
of confidence which can be attached to each factor. 








RELATION BETWEEN ABILITY AND SOCIAL 
STATUS IN A MIDWESTERN COMMUNITY. 
Ill. PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES. 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST anp FAY H. BREESE 
Committee on Human Development, University of Chicago 


This paper reports results from a program of testing of all 
the children of a given age in a typical midwestern community. 
Previous papers! have reported results of tests administered to 
ten-year-old and sixteen-year-old boys and girls in this same 
community. The purpose of the present study was to supple- 
ment previously reported test results with the results obtained 
on the Thurstone Tests of Primary Mental Abilities, and to dis- 
cover how differences in the primary mental abilities are related 
to social status. 


THE COMMUNITY 


Midwest, the community in which this study was made, is a 
typical midwestern community. Included in the study were 
families living in the county seat, Midwest, and its surrounding 
rural territory. The total population of this area is ten thousand, 
about six thousand of whom lived in the city of Midwest at the 
time of the 1940 census. 

As in other communities, the citizens of Midwest are members 
of a social heirarchy. Following the procedure of the ‘social 
status’ method, by which the people of a community are studied 
with respect to their social participation, Lloyd Warner and his 
students placed the families of the boys and girls included in this 
study on a scale of social classes.* Of the five social classes, 
only the three lower groups, C, D, and E, were considered in 
this study. These correspond to the lower-middle, upper-lower, 
and lower-lower classes in Warner’s terminology. The two 





! Havighurst, R. J. and Janke, L. L., “Relations between Ability and 
Social Status in a Midwestern Community. I. Ten-Year-Old Children.”’ 
J. Ed. Psych. 35, 357-368 (1944). 

Janke, L. L., and Havighurst, R. J., “Relations between Ability and 
Social Status in a Midwestern Community. II. Sixteen-Year-Old Boys and 
Girls.” J. Ed. Psych. 36, 499-509 (1945). 

* Characteristics of each of the five distinct social classes found in Midwest 
by these investigators are described in detail in the first paper of this series, 
where a more complete account of the community will also be found. 
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higher groups were excluded because the numbers of children from 
families in these groups were too small to be treated statistically. 

As an alternative method of locating the children on the social 
scale, the ‘index of status characteristics,’ was used. This is a 
socio-economic index devised by Warner,? and based upon four 
socio-economic factors: occupation, source of income, house-type, 
and area of the community in which the house is located. The 
‘ISC’ is a number, and therefore can be used in computing 
product-moment coefficients of correlation. Warner has found 
that the two methods of measuring social status give results in 
very close agreement in the community of Midwest. 


TESTING PROCEDURES 


The Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities* were utilized 
for purposes of this study. The Single Booklet Edition of 1943 
was used. Scores were obtained on six factors. These are 
described briefly as follows: 


The Number factor (N) is involved in the ability to do numeri- 
cal calculations rapidly and accurately. It is not dependent 
upon reasoning factors in problem-solving, but is restricted to 
the simpler processes such as addition and multiplication. 

The Verbal factor (V) involves verbal comprehension; for 
example, tests of vocabulary, opposites and synonyms, com- 
pletion tests, and reading comprehension. 

The Space factor (S) involves tasks in which the subject 
manipulates an object imaginally in two or three dimensions. 

The Word Fluency factor (W) is involved when the subject is 
asked to think of isolated words at a rapid rate. 

The Reasoning factor (R) is involved in tasks that require the 
subject to discover a rule or principle covering the material 
of the test. 

The Memory factor (M) depends upon the ability to memorize 
quickly. 


The group to be tested included all of the children in the city 
who were born in the year 1932. Five rural children were also 





2 Warner, W. L., Meeker, Marchia F., and Eells, Kenneth S., Two Methods 
for the Study of Social Status, soon to be published. 

? Thurstone, L. L., and Thurstone, T. G., Manual, The Chicago Tests of 
Primary Mental Abilities, American Council on Education, Washington 
D.C., 1941. 
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included, but none of the other rural children, who were given 
tests reported in earlier Papers, was tested with these particular 
tests. Birth dates ‘as secured from the school records, and 
checked with the records of birth certificates, and with parents 
in doubtful cases. There were ninety-one in this age group whose 
families were residing in Midwest in October, 1945. Every child 
was tested, including several who were three or four years 
retarded in school. The children were distributed from grade 
IV through grade IX, with the great majority of them in the 


TABLE I.—TeEst RESULTS FOR THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD GROUP IN 
Raw Scores AND AGE ScoreEs* 





Type of ability 





N | V /S(1)|S(2))} W| R | M 








Mean raw score............ 47 .4/46.3/29.2)}48.8/39.6/22.9| 9.5 
Standard Deviation......... 20.6)15.8)21.8/25.5)14.2) 8.1) 4.2 
Mean age score............ .{14.7)13.1/11.0)15.8)12.513.4/14.2 


(Mean CA-13.3) 


























* The columns S(1) and S(2) refer to two separate administrations of the 
Space test. The average performance of the group in the first testing was 
relatively very low. When the test administrator was asked about it, she 
said that she, herself, had difficulty with the items on this test. Another 
administrator gave the test again after a six-week interval, with the increase 
in average score that is shown in the table. The product-moment correla- 
tion between the first and second tests was .86. Scores from the second test 
were used in making the comparisons of Table II. 


eighth grade. The Tests of Primary Mental Abilities were 
administered two at a time, on three different days, during the 
month of October, 1945. 

The group included in this study is substantially the same as 
the ten-year-old group on which other test results have been 
reported. There was some turnover in the group from year to 
year as families moved into or out of Midwest. 


RESULTS 


The results of this testing program are summarized in Tables 
I and II. Table I shows the mean raw scores, standard devi- 
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TABLE IJ.—TegEstr RESULTS FOR THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD GrRouP— 


CuicaGo Test oF PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES. 


T-SCORES. * 










































































N 
Mean 
SD| N |Range| t- N | Range 
score 
Total Group. . 10.0} 91 | 26-72) 50.0 |10.0) 91 | 25-75 
Boys....... 9.7; 40 | 26-64/} 49.3 |10.8) 40 | 25-75 
Gisis........ 9.5} 51 | 26-72) 50.5 | 9.3) 51 | 25-73 
Social Groups: 
re 9.1} 21 |35-71| 55.6 |11.5) 21 | 37-75 
errr 11.3} 58 |32-72| 50.0 | 7.9) 58 | 25-68 
Ts ais ware 8.6) 11 | 25-62) 39.4 | 8.6) 11 | 25-52 
S W 
Total Group. . 9.8) 91 | 31-71} 49.9 |10.0) 91 | 23-79 
Boge. ...... 11.4) 40 |31-71| 47.8 | 9.7) 40 | 23-64 
Girls........ 7.7) 51 |31-62| 51.6 {10.0} 51 | 31-79 
Social Groups: 
Gs sevcenn 6.7} 21 | 42-65) 53.4 | 8.0) 21 | 36-66 
ee 9.9) 58 |31-71/ 50.4 | 8.6) 58 | 31-79 
ere 10.9} 11 |31-65)| 40.1 /11.0) 11 | 23-56 
R 
Total Group. . 10.0} 91 | 25-78} 50.0 |10.0) 91 | 30-75 
Boys....... 7.6} 40 | 25-65| 47.8 | 9.9) 40 | 30-75 
Girls........ 10.8} 51 | 31-78] 51.8 | 9.9) 51 | 39-75 
Social Groups: 
Missa ceaael 12.5} 21 | 36-78| 52.5 |10.8) 21 | 39-75 
D.. 8.6} 58 |31-68/ 50.0 | 9.0) 58 | 30-75 
ar 8.1) 11 | 25-55) 44.1 | 8.5) 11 | 34-61 


























* One child who was included in the ‘total group’ figures was not included 
in the social class data because his family remained in town too briefly to 
permit determination of their social status. 


Two children actually in the 


B, or upper-middle class group, are included in the C group in this table. 
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ations, and mean age scores. Table II shows the means, stand- 
ard deviations, and ranges of PMA test scores for the entire 
group, for boys and girls, and for social class groups, C, D, and 
E, all described in terms of t-scores. The t-score, with a mean 
of 50 and a standard deviation of 10, makes the results of these 
tests easy to compare and interpret. 


TaBLE III].—CriticaL Ratios OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
GROUPS 





Type of Ability 





N V S Wi; RiM 





Groups Compared: 


Girls and Boys....... 3.1 —2.3} 1.8} 3.3] 1.9 
Status groups: 
of | 4.8 | 4.3 2.5 | 3.4 | 2.0 | 2.3 
of ee 2.0 1.1) 1.4/1.3] 0.9 
i) | Se 4.9 | 3.6 2.0 | 2.8} 1.5 | 2.0 























TABLE IV.—CoOEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN PRIMARY 
MENTAL ABILITY SCORES AND INDICES OF STATUS 


CHARACTERISTICS. 
N V S W R M 
Total Group. .32+.10 .42+.09 .25+.10 .30+.10 .23+.10 .21+.10 
Boys........ .39+.14 .344.14 .8314.14 .832+.15 .19+.16 .387+4.14 
Girls........ .82+.13 .504+.11 .19+.14 .314.13 .28+.13 .12+.14 


The differences between the means of the various groups in 
the various tests have been studied by the usual method of cal- 
culating the ratio of the difference of the means to the standard 
error of this difference. These ratios are given in Table III. 
Those ratios which are near zero have been omitted. 

Table IV presents correlations between the results from each 
of the PMA tests and the Index of Status Characteristics. The 
product-moment coefficient was calculated in all cases. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


Differences between boys and girls are consistently in favor of 
the girls, with the exception of scores on the Space test (S), on 
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which the boys excelled. The scores on the Verbal test (V) 
revealed no significant differences between boys and girls. In 
tests given to this group when they were ten years old, there 
were no reliable sex differences in Binet and Cornell-Coxe IQ or 
in scores on the Iowa Silent Reading Test, but the boys were 
significantly higher than the girls on the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board test, which bears at least a superficial resemblance to the 
Space test of the PMA battery. 

The relation of ability to social status is in agreement with 
our previous findings and consistent with the hypothesis that 
high social position corresponds to high ability. Coefficients of 
correlation range from .2 to .4, which is what would be expected 
from previous investigations of intelligence in relation to social 
status. Loevinger’s summary‘ of the relation of socio-economic 
status to intelligence shows that most of the correlation coeffi- 
cients from many different studies fall in this range. 

Further study of the correlation coefficients indicates that those 
abilities for which higher social status apparently provides a more 
favorable environment (N, V, and W) are those with the higher 
correlations, but the differences are not great enough to be 
entirely reliable. There are also some interesting differences 
between the sexes in the correlation coefficients, but these differ- 
ences are of the order of magnitude of the probable errors and 
therefore may be accidental. 

In studying the differences between the mean scores of the 
three social groups the most significant feature of the findings 
is the large difference between groups D and E when contrasted 
with the smaller difference between groups C and D. While 
abilities measured by the Number, Verbal, and Word Fluency 
tests of this battery show a more significant relationship with 
social status than do the other factors, the children representing 
the lowest social group (E) are definitely low on all the abilities 
measured by these tests. However, even in this low group, 
the range is wide enough to include children with superior 


ability. 





? 


4 Loevinger, Jane, ‘‘Intelligence as Related to Socio-Economic Factors,’ 
pp. 159-210 in J/ntelligence; Its Nature and Nurture, Part I. 39th Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education. University of Chicago, 
Department of Education, 1940. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Thurstone Primary Mental Abilities tests were given to 
all thirteen-year-old children residing in a typical middle-western 
community of six thousand inhabitants. The test results were 
compared for social class groups and for sex groups. Product- 
moment correlation coefficients were calculated for the various 
tests in relation to an index of socio-economic status. 


1) Girls excelled boys in the Number, Word Fluency, Reason- 
ing, and Memory tests, while boys excelled girls in the Space test, 
and there was no reliable difference in the Verbal Comprehension 
test. 


2) Children of higher family-social-status tended to do better 
in all of the tests than children of lower social position. 


3) Coefficients of correlation of scores in the various tests with 
socio-economic status fell in the range, .2 to .4, which agrees with 
results from studies of the relation of socio-economic status to 
scores on a variety of intelligence tests. 


4) Although the differences are not completely reliable, it 
appears probable that the relation between ability and socio- 
economic status is more positive in the N, V, and W abilities 
than in the 8, R, and M abilities. 








LECTURE DEMONSTRATION: 2. A PROCEDURE 
FOR DEMONSTRATING THE SECONDARY 
LAWS OF ASSOCIATION! 


C. H. LAWSHE, JR. anp ROBERT I. DAWSON 


Purdue University 


Lecture demonstrations as an instructional device are useful 
in lending meaning to the basic principles of any subject, and 
they are particularly applicable in the field of general psychology. 
In addition to serving as a stimulus to student interest, they are 
a convenient and effective method of presenting the fundamental 
concepts of the subject. 

The purpose of this demonstration which is presented by 
Lawshe, Asher, and Tiffin? is to illustrate four secondary laws 
of association, including frequency, primacy, intensity, and 
recency. It is realized that the words which are utilized in the 
exercise as stimulus cues, do not all possess the same memorial 
value, and no attempt is made to indicate the relative strength 
or weakness of these laws, but merely to illustrate objectively 
the fact that these laws are operative in daily learning. The 
demonstration has been conducted with numerous lecture groups 
of two hundred or more students in elementary psychology, and 
the administration of the exercise itself requires approximately 
ten minutes of class time. 


THE EXERCISE 


Procedure. Instructions similar to the following are given at 
the beginning of the exercise: ‘‘ This exercise is being completed 
in connection with our study of learning. I shall read aloud 
a list of twenty words, and after I have finished, you are to 
write down as many of these words as you can remember. Do 
not take any notes while I am reading; do not ask for any words 
to be repeated. Ready?’ The twenty words listed in Figure 1 
are then read aloud in a clear speaking voice at two second inter- 





1 The first in this series of articles did not carry a serial number, Lawshe, 
C. H., Jr., “A classroom exercise for demonstrating certain characteristics 
of learning.” J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 36, 31-38. 

* Lawshe, C. H., Jr., Asher, E. J. and Tiffin, Joseph. Workbook for the 
psychology of normal people, Boston: D. C. Heath, 1946. 
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vals, except that the word ‘enemy’ is shouted in a forceful tone 
and the word ‘house’ is repeated five times in succession in a 


normal tone. 
A number of alternatives present a wa at this point. If 


sufficient time is available, the instructor may have a show of 
hands indicating the number recalling each word, or he may 
collect the answer papers and have a student tabulate them. 
As used in the authors’ classes, percentage figures have been 
accumulated for about six hundred students, and a slide for a 
standard projector has been made (Fig. 1). A show of hands is 


JEWEL EQ, AQAAAAAAAAA MAAN 
COLOR RQ QA HH}j>jgpsssssssssss 66 F 
FIELO RXQhhnhbhbhbhbhbhnhn@h@h&hb&hnhnM@&]_IMHhaaaalt{hhhhhhhmihhhhg9_—«=—«s9 
CHARM EA AAA “9 <= 

WORLD BSS Sos “5 © 

LOVER RSHY—s=s« 72'S 

WATER RR@rvn&{[Kh V©®TKOHHHHwnaaaAa_4aLa y»s=-_ 7“ = 

ENEMY RR MidHHHHHHyg ggg 77 F 
GREAT RA «22 * 

SPOON RY O25 * 

RIVER SSN SO 59 & 

HOUSE RQQQQQQQOdAawxAw_ars$stw=—s—s9$]$/'"_—«—=—* 
VALUE RSS 5 

WATCH RABY = “4 & 

STUOY RR MHAAAAHY);:—s&G=d’“”€¢'': = 

CHEAT RRA = 54+ 

PAPER RMAAA|B|H:-=S@d“«6!0. =: 

THINK Rnn@&hhn@@hnWWhhnAAgy»)—=:«w”¢:s = 

QUEEN RnnnMAMAMAMAM_AM@_ MM WVBYNN-—sS=“=- 5 ¢ = 

CLEAR RE RhnhnhnhnhnnhnhhnnM@hnM@hhM@@h&Mn@A@hh&hnhhmhhhhhhhygds_—=“=«W9'Os-&— 


Figure 1. Percentage of students recalling each word. 


requested on several words to indicate the trend of response 
within the group. The slide is then presented, and the four 
laws are discussed. 


SECONDARY LAWS ILLUSTRATED 


Law of Frequency.—This law refers to repetition or the fre- 
quency with which a particular stimulus occurs, and is demon- 
strated in the exercise by the stimulus word ‘house’ which was 
recalled by ninety-eight per cent of the students. The impor- 
tance of repetition as a basis for drill and review, and its place as 
a significant factor in the development of habit, particularly 
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of a motor nature, may be emphasized with the demonstration 
results serving as a basis for this discussion. 

Law of Primacy.—The law of primacy refers to the fact that, 
other things being equal, responses tend to be made more often 
to original or early stimuli than to subsequent stimuli. This is 
illustrated in Figure 1 by the large percentage of students who 
were able to recall the first three words in the list. Pertinent 
examples can then be used such as, one can often remember 
the first circus or the first opera he attended; the ensuing occa- 
sions on which he attended similar events are not as clearly 
defined in his memory. 

Law of Intensity—This law covers other exceptions to the 
law of frequency and is exemplified in the demonstration by the 
word ‘enemy’ which had been pronounced in a forceful manner 
and was recalled by ninety-seven per cent of the students. 
Thus, of two or more associations with the same cue, the one 
formed under the most intense or vivid circumstance is likely 
to prevail. An awkward social error need only be committed 
once by the teen-age boy in order that the socially approved 
habit becomes firmly implanted in his behavior. 

Law of Recency.—This law emphasizes the fact that there 
should not be too long a period between learning and responding. 
Figure 1 shows that the last word was recalled more frequently 
than those in the middle of the list. Other things being equal, 
the more recent of similar associations will tend to prevail. If 
the interval between learning and recall becomes too great, the 
strength of the association becomes impaired. 


SUMMARY 


A simple demonstration indicating the effect of the secondary 
laws of association on the recall of a list of twenty words is 
described. The laws of frequency, primacy, intensity, and 
recency are objectively illustrated in the data and the results 
will serve as a basis for a classroom discussion of these laws. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Howarp L. Kinastey. The Nature and Conditions of Learning. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946, pp. 579. 


This is a delightful book. It tends to invite a friendly attitude 
upon the part of the reader. It is interestingly written. Ade- 
quate experimental results are cited without a break in the simple, 
direct style. | 

It appears to be pointed up for the undergraduate student of 
educational psychology, although it could be used successfully 
as a second text or as collateral reading in the introductory course 
in general psychology. It should prove to be especially useful 
as a text in educational psychology in institutions in which this 
course is not preceded by a course in general psychology, inas- 
much as it presents more general information about psychology 
than most texts available for such acourse. This book is written 
more from the mental stance of a psychologist than a teacher of 
education. 

There are two approaches to educational psychology as well as 
various combinations of them. One may write an exposition of 
certain aspects of psychology, such as learning, which is rather 
complete and self-contained from the standpoint of psychology 
and subsequently point up the implications for teaching and edu- 
cational theory. On the other hand, one may start with problems 
of education—problems of method, procedure, theory, etc.—and 
turn to psychology for such light as it has to shed upon the 
problems. This book adopts the former course. 

The book makes no particular issue of systematic position, 
although it rather consistently maintains the traditional position 
of American psychology. It adopts Bentley’s characterization 
of learning as ‘functional modification.’ This is also in line with 
what the educational theorist H. C. Morrison has called ‘true 
learning.’ This point of view makes a fortunate approach to the 
treatment of retention and transfer. Witherington in his recent 
Educational Psychology has made much of this point of view. 

The book is somewhat more adequate in its coverage of the 
field of educational psychology than the title suggests. Cases 
in point are Chapters VIII, Relationship and Organization; X, 


Physical Handicaps to Learning; XII, The Development of 
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Perception; XIV, Comprehension: The Development of Under- 
standing; XV, Solving Problems by Thinking; XVI, Develop- 
ment of Emotional Activity; and XVII, The Development of 
Attitudes and Ideals. Other chapter headings are as follows: 
I, Introduction; II, The Nature of Learning; III, Maturation 
and Learning; IV, Varied Activity and Trial-and-Error Learning; 
V, Repetition; VI, Motivation; VII, Conditioning; IX, The 
Course of Improvement; XI, The Development of Motor Skills; 
XIII, Memorizing; XVIII, Retention, Recall, and Recognition; 
XIX, Transfer of Training. Of the topics commonly treated in 
educational psychology and not covered in this book the most 
conspicuous are intelligence and intelligence testing. Missing 
also are data on what may be called the social psychology of 
education, as found in texts by Judd and Pressey and Robinson. 
J. B. Stroup 
State University of Iowa 


GracE ArTHUR. Tutoring As Therapy, New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1946, pp. 125. 


Tutoring as Therapy covers the major aspects of tutoring 
problems, including means of identifying them, remedial tech- 
niques applied successfully, criteria for selecting tutors, and the 
effects on the total adjustment of pupils tutored. It is written 
in simple, readable style, and is clearly illustrated by many 
case-studies. 

The author defines tutoring as individual teaching, for a limited 
time, of children with intellectual capacity to achieve their school 
work, but who are in need of more help than the school is prepared 
to give. 

The first chapter describes an early experiment in preventing 
failures in the first grade. The program included an individual 
study of each child’s capacity and personal problems; but more 
important, a plan for adjusting each child’s school program so 
that he could be rehabilitated in the classroom. This program 
included repetition of kindergarten, individual and group coach- 
ing both in subject-matter and social situations, and modification 
of the progress rate of bright children to meet their personal needs. 
Neither physical status nor personality was overlooked in plan- 
ning the child’s schedule. Only a skilled psychologist with 
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cooperation from schools and families could carry out such a 
program. 

The plan of individual study and guidance was subsequently 
extended to include pupils who encountered difficulty all through 
the school grades. The kinds of problems illustrated by case- 
studies included special disabilities in the subject-matter areas, 
emotional and personality maladjustments—those of children 
who experienced or feared failure due to school absence, and those 
arising from special intellectual needs. 

The psychologist is the key to the successful program. He 
studies the pupils, selects and supervises the tutors, and helps 
the family to make an adjustment to their problems so that each 
pupil is free to devote his entire energy to learning. Emphasis 
is placed on careful planning and close checking of the total pro- 
gram by the psychologist. 

Dr. Arthur’s description of qualifications for successful tutoring 
is especially significant. Well-qualified teachers who ‘have 
known some children intimately and who enjoy the companion- 
ship of children’’ were most likely to succeed. Country school 
experience seems to have been an advantage. Likewise, some 
mothers were successful, but fewer siblings and grandparents. 
Men were absent from her list. No single tutor was expected 
to be equally skillful with every method, every school subject, or 
with all types of children. The psychologist was responsible for 
properly uniting child, tutor and methodology. 

The schools provided proper schedules to enable children to 
attend when they could do so successfully, and accepted the 
assistance of the tutors in the teaching of necessary achievements. 
The child was the person around whom the whole program 
centered. His feelings about schedules, school attendance, 
tutoring, and failure were given major consideration in the total 
plan. The family was brought to recognize the need for tutoring 
and to give full codperation in the schedule. Furthermore, part 
of the assistance was provided by members of the family as 
rapidly as it could be done safely. The family physician, social 
worker, neurologist and psychiatrist contributed to the program 
through their special understandings when needed. 

The author advises that ‘“‘children showing compensatory 
behavior accompanying their school failure were given help as 
early as possible to prevent their drifting into delinquency. In 
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addition, preventive help to avoid school failures was provided 
insofar as possible. Beginning as soon as the case was studied by 
the psychologist, pupils were tutored as often as the psychologist 
thought it was necessary. Tutoring was continued until the 
child was able to readjust in school and accept full responsibility 
for his ownprogress. Vacations were discouraged until gains were 
made permanent. The psychologist gradually reduced the number 
of tutoring periods per week rather than end tutoring abruptly. 

In the discussion of methods used in remedial teaching appears 
a list of harmful methods reported by many teachers. Also, a 
case-study illustrating the kinaesthetic method of teaching read- 
ing is very clearly presented. Unfortunately, other methods 
were not as fully described. 

Tutoring is a community project, according to Dr. Arthur. 
She concludes her book with this significant statement: ‘‘The 
cost of a tutoring program is insignificant as compared with the 
cost of dealing with delinquent behavior that results when school 
maladjustments and failure to learn are ignored.” 

Such an extensive tutoring service may appear quite ambitious 
to many school systems, and impossible to very small schools. 
However, when a trained key person is available to guide it, the 
value is great. Because of the sound ideas presented, the broad 
aspects covered, and the clear illustrations, this book should be 
of great interest to tutors, classroom teachers, school superinten- 
dents, psychologists, and parents. HELEN M. RosInson 

Department of Education University of Chicago. 


NATHANIEL Cantor. The Dynamics of Learning. Buffalo: 
Foster and Stewart, 1946, pp. 282. 


The author’s purpose is ‘‘to develop the implications of psy- 
chiatry, mental-hygiene and social case-work principles for 
education.”” A major portion of the book is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the author’s attempt to apply these principles in his soci- 
ology classes at The University of Buffalo. 

The requirement that every social scientist make explicit the 
assumptions upon which he operates is satisfied by Cantor in the 
first several chapters. It soon becomes evident that even this 
admirable intention is no insurance that all biases are recognized. 
There are many contradictions between theory and practice; to 
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mention one, the theory that the learner’s problems and feelings 
are central and the tendency of Cantor’s ego needs to get in the 
way of the student. 

Cantor attempts to apply in his teaching the insights and 
understandings which psychiatric clinicians have found helpful in 
diagnostic and therapeutic procedures. A theory of personality 
is presented so that the reader can understand the conceptual 
framework in which he is operating. This theory is identified 
as holistic or organismic, including constructs relevant to the 
learning process such as “‘learning is a private, individual matter,’’ 
“fundamentally, the organism resists changing itself,’ ‘‘the 
recognition of the dual nature of the self, i.e. the inherent ambi- 
valence of every individual’s behavior is the basic psychological 
premise underlying the learning-teaching process.’”’ Great faith 
is expressed in the capacity of the student for self-direction, but 
Cantor hastens to assure us that the real task of education is to 
develop ‘‘sensitive, intelligent and skillful teachers.’’ But he 
sees for them a kind of function which is ‘‘a radical departure 
from traditional methods of instruction.” 

Implementation of the theory revolves around the teaching of 
sociology classes in which Plant’s Personality and the Cultural 
Patiern provides the medium through which the students examine 
their motivations, emotionalized attitudes, hidden assumptions, 
self-ambivalences. Some readers may feel more comfortable to 
know that he requires students to write and hand in papers on 
time, to attend classes and to participate freely in discussion or 
be coerced into it. These practices, we are told, are for the 
benefit of the learner. It is difficult for the reviewer to reconcile 
these requirements, or ‘limits’ as Cantor describes them, with 
the beliefs that the learner can assume responsibility for his own 
learning and that ‘‘the teacher will realize that constructive 
effort must come from the positive or active forces within the 
individual student.’’ 

Cantor is concerned with the process rather than the content 
of learning. The processes are described in four chapters as 
‘Resistance,’ “Ambivalence,” ‘‘Projection,’’ and “Identifica- 
tion,’ and are illustrated by verbatim excerpts of student- 
instructor interaction. 

In the belief that unconventional techniques cannot be 
appraised by traditional evaluation procedures, the personal 
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testimony of students is offered as evidence of changes that have 
taken place. The difficulty of appraising the psychological 
growth which the author believes has taken place is confessed: 
“T do not know what kind of ‘proof’ to offer other than this 
entire volume.”’ This is not likely to satisfy scientific standards. 
To be sure, the processes to be evaluated are subtle and complex, 
but some of the difficulty lies in Cantor’s failure to objectify his 
operations. The earnest teacher who wants to use psycho- 
dynamic principles in his teaching is likely to experience frustra- 
tion from being convinced by the impact of Cantor’s argument 
and being unable to find in the book an adequate objectification 
of principles and procedures which he might apply in his own 
situation. 

The most significant contribution of the book, however, is its 
departure from atomistic conceptions of learning and a disposition 
to view the learner as a total personality. The need for under- 
standing the learning process from the learner’s frame of reference 
is stressed. Despite contradictions in his own operations, Cantor 
keeps his eyes on the important issues, as stated on pages 83 
and 84. 

1) The teacher will understand the dynamics of human 
behavior in its individual and social aspects. 

2) The teachers will be concerned primarily with understand- 
ing and not judging the individual. 

3) The teacher will keep at the center of the teaching process 
the importance of the student’s problems and feelings, not his 
own. 

4) The teacher will clearly recognize that he can offer help only 
within the subject-matter of the course as it relates to the func- 
tion of the college. 

5) Most important of all the teacher will realize that con- 
structive effort must come from the positive or active forces 
within the individual student. 

This review should be concluded with the assertion that the 
reviewer is conflicted about many of the issues raised by Cantor. 
Such a state undoubtedly implies that learning has occurred. 
Many other educational psychologists will probably be similarly 
affected as a result of reading the argument and evidence in The 
Dynamics of Learning. Pau. E. EIsErRER 

Department of Education University of Chicago 











